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CHRONICLE. 


_ only items of foreign news which pos- 
sessed the slightest attraction at the end 
of last week had little of political interest, with 
one exception—the crop of duels which have sprung up in 
connection with the Boulangist “revelations.” The author 
of these, M. Mermerx, has enough on his hands to satisfy 
D’Artacnan himself. The duel, 
after being once stopped, came off at last, and no greater 
satire on the French practice in this kind can be conceived 
than the fact that, though M. Rocyerort, one of the first 
swordsmen in Europe, attacked “ very savagely,” and “ran 
“round and round” his enemy, “lunging at him,” and 
touching him thrice in temple, thigh, and cheek—a lunge 
in the two first of which places might be expected to be 
fatal, M. Turéeaun’s injuries are “not serious” and his 
condition “ quite satisfactory.” This was followed by 
the first of M. Mermeix’s own duels—an imbroglio much 
too complicated for unravelment here and duly discussed 
elsewhere. Here we shall only observe that the honour 
which takes excuse not to “go out” because its oppo- 
nent has, as he declares, inadvertently wounded some- 
body else outside the laws of the duello, is, as our 
ancestors would have said, a very “ nice” honour indeed, 
a most delicate chivalry.— Austria is suffering from very 
severe floods, and there has been one of those fires which 
are now only seen in South-Eastern Europe, at Salonica, 
resulting in great loss and suffering, to help which the 
Lonp Mayor is asking for subscriptions that will not be 
ill-placed.——Germany has been almost entirely occupied 
during the week by the mancuvres carried on at Diippel. 
——France and Russia, too, have been mancuvring— 
the latter in Volhynia, on the enormous scale, it is said, 
of more than a hundred and fifty thousand men.—— 
From Turkey it is reported that a statement of plaints and 
grievances formulated by the Armenian Patriarch has been 
returned by the Porte; but that it has, on the other 
hand, appointed a commission to inquire into the state of 
Armenia. We wish we could think that this would do any 
good. But it is not commissions—especially Turkish com- 
missions—that will stop the Kurd outrages on the one hand 
amd the Russian machinations on the other. An impar- 
tially mixed batch of brigands and agitators strung up 
here and there about the Armenian provinces would be 
much more to the purpose. Meanwhile the Armenian 
bullies in the capital who raised the riot at Koom Kapou 
not long ago have tried to assassinate a bishop by way of 

g their lamblike nature. A very awkward affair 
has been announced from Gibraltar, some English officers 
having been assaulted near the Rock by a mob of Spaniards 
With knives, a second assault of a similar character being re- 
Ported a day later. It does not appear, on the face of it, that 
this has the least connexion with the killing of an unlucky 


Foreign 
Affairs. 


tunity to be still talking. The Congress passed various 
votes of no great importance in the “new” sense. By the 
way, we can agree with the “highly-strung” Mr. Trerr - 
when he protests that this “new” spirit is old. It is very © 
old ; there are few things older than the desire to do 
work for double pay and the belief that communities can 
exist, as it has been pleasantly put, by taking in each 
other’s washing.——The British Association has pursued | 
its quiet and respectable way without any great excite- 
ment, Mr. Perry’s lecture on the always interesting sub- 
jects of top-spinning, egg- (not log-) rolling, and so forth, 
being, perhaps, the most noteworthy thing it has heard: 
There was, however, some interest in the old question, 
started by Mr. Ravensrery and freely discussed, How- 
soon will this earth be over-populated ? When it is too hot 
for Junius and Queen Mary and the proximate exhaustion 
of coal, this will serve, and it served o’ Monday.——Some 
truths were told last week at the St. Asaph’s Diocesan 
Conference about tithes; but we are afraid that nowadays 
the gloss, “‘ He who takes it makes it,” is more current 
than the text, “Our right makes our might.” Another 
Association, that of the British Fruit-growers, had a useful 
meeting at the Crystal Palace on Friday week, where such: 
authorities as Mr. Rivers and Mr. Bunyarp read papers: 
—— Her not ungifted but very much advertised Majesty, . 
“ CarmEN Sytva,” the Queen of Roumania, wrote a pretty ~ 
m for the Eisteddfod, and was much cheered.——There .- 
ave also assembled a “ Catholic Social ” Congress in 
Belgium, and a Vegetarian Congress in England. 
Mr. Munvetta talked at Sheffield on Friday 
Home Politics. week, perhaps, as an antidote to the Cutlers’ 
Feast. But men do not greatly interest them- 
selves in the talking of Mr. Munpetwa. Mr. Fintay, 
who is considerably better worth listening to than Mr. 
MunpeEtta (we speak not of the soundness of their politics), 
spoke at Inverness on Monday.——In Ireland, Mr. O’Brien 
has been still subsisting on the grievance of having to pay. 
the piper he himself summoned to play. 
Mr. Ruopes has been giving his views upon .. 
Colonial. South Africa, with a remark that “the ques- 
“ tion of the flag can wait.”———All things are 
not going on quite smoothly with the Australian strikers, 
and some ships have succeeded in getting loaded and sent 
away by what are happily called “ freemen.”———-From . 
Canada there is reported what is, if the report be true, an 
instance of the harm which thoughtless politeness does, like 
other thoughtless things. A sort of shadow of precedence— 
for the substance was neither given nor in the power of those - 
who gave it to give—having been allowed to a Roman Catholi¢ 
prelate of the name of Manninc in England,a Roman Catholic 
prelate of the name of TascHEREAU in Canada, who, like 
Dr. Manninc, possesses a foreign title not recognized by 
the English constitution, refuses to go and dine with the - 
son of the Prince or Waves unless he be. given pre- - 
cedence over the Admiral of Her Masesty’s Fleet and the - 


sentinel the other day. But really our good neighbours 
i Spain are a little robustious.—In the United States 
the Senate has passed the McKinuey Tariff Bill, whereby 
that progress of Free-trade of which Free-traders talk is 
agreeably illustrated, protective taxes being put on the 
‘fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, and everything that 
Moves and does not move on the earth and under it, with 
all things manufactured and manufacturable out of animal, 
or mineral matter. 
The Trade-Union Congress came to an end last 
Congresses. Saturday, after two more days of remarkably 
Vote has 


noisy existence. The result of the Eight Hours’ 
ed of Trade-Unionists, has resigned his place on’ the 


Commander of Her Magesty’s forces. A more excellent . 
subject for an A‘schylean chorus on the reproductive . 
powers of folly could not be imagined ; and there are still 
one or two men in England who could write it. If Mr. 
GtapstoxE likes to try, we will criticize him fairly. 

At home, strikes are always with us. A really 
serious and long-threatened one has at last 
broken out at Southampton among the dockers. 
The short-sighted shipowners, whose fault it chiefly was - 
that the London dock strike of last year s , con- 
gratulated themselves on having found an outlet at the 
Hampshire port, and the dock agitators not unnaturally 
set their hearts on a return match which’ is now in process 
of. playing. The usual firebrands began by, as usual, de 


Strikes. 


been that Mr. BirtwistLe, one of the most re- 
tary Committee, thereby indirectly letting in 
Mr, Joux Burns, who will thus have an additional oppor- 


nouncing blacklegs, and, doubtless to the immense surprise 
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of Sir Epwarp Reep, the blacklegs were consequently 
mobbed. Like other dock Companies, that at Southampton 
is not as rich as the Bank of England; but its resources 
have much improved of late years, and it is, or ought 
to be, “ weel friended,” if only its friends will decide 
not to back it by requesting it to back down. Unfortu- 
nately there was at first considerable shilly-shallying on 
the part both of the Dock authorities and of the magis- 
trates. Negotiations were opened with the assailants of 
blacklegs, and at last, when the troops were sent for from 
Winchester and Gosport, the mob had been emboldened to 
stone-throwing, and a bayonet charge had to be resorted to. 
We do not often borrow other people’s words, but we fear it 
is impossible to put the matter more truly than the 7'imes 
of Wednesday put it, by saying that “for the last twelve 
“months the working classes have been trained to riot 
“by the Home Office.” Even now the Mayor of South- 
ampton declares that his first application for troops was 
ignored. A better face was, however, put on matters after 
Monday, the docks being kept open both by land troops and 
armed boats, while good sentences have been passed on 
blackleg-mobbers. One of these pleaded that he “only 
obeyed orders,” an agreeable instance of topsyturvification. 
Yet it may be admitted that it would be far more satis- 
factory to reach those from whom the “ orders” come, and 
that the law must indeed be a feeble thing if it cannot do so. 
As usual, firmness was no sooner shown than the strike began 
to collapse ; as usual ir the case of an unsuccessful movement 
the blame was thrown by the “ central authority” (whatever 
pestilent entity may answer to this name) on local want of 
preparedness ; as usual, the men grumble that they will 
fight another day; as usual, well-meaning clerical busy- 
bodies interfered, and (we are glad to say) got their fingers 
rapped ; and, as usual, sympathizers with anarchy bewail 
the defeat of the dockers. Some day, when England has a 


fit of sense, two little alterations will be made in the Trade- | 


Union laws. Picketing will be absolutely forbidden, and 
any Union which enjoins upon its members or permits 
them to refuse to work with non-Unionists will be made 
an illegal society. These little changes will not in the 
least interfere with any right, legal or moral, of workmen. 
Meanwhile we shall have more trouble, and more yet. 
The proposed Shippers’ Federation seems to be making way, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that it will be able to form 
a strong and stable counterpoise to the Union deadweight 
which is dragging English trade down. 

The Cavalry Manceuvres have begun, and what 
is for England a really large force of mounted 
men has been got together on the Berkshire 
Downs. Some ingenious, if rather anticipatory, criticisms 
have been made, and altogether the affair should be in- 
teresting. Some interesting experiments by individuals 
have been made in the way of swimming the Thames with 
their horses, but no practice on the large scale in this im- 
portant and not easy proceeding has yet been made. 


The Report of the Highlands and Islands Com- 
‘The Crofters. mission was issued at the end of last week, the 
Commissioners making the rather humorous, 
not to say severe, remark that if their suggestions are 
carried out “it will at any rate attract energetic strangers 
“to the country.” “In order,” say they, moreover, “ to 
“produce any substantial improvement a considerable 
“ reduction of the numbers of the population is urgently 
“ required.” Crofter advocates and Irish Nationalists 
please take notice. 
Mr. S. Larne wrote a long letter to the Daily 
Letters. News of Thursday assuming, and almost ex- 
plicitly stating, that Mr. Batrour is neglecting, 
and the Union press belittling, the failure of the Irish 
potato crop. Who told Mr. Laine this! If he should 
meet his informant, he may tell. him, and we will be his 
warranty, that the first statement is falsehood and the last 
false witness. It is, indeed, ludicrous to compare this 
year’s disease with the too-famous famine of more than 
forty years ago—for, in the first place, the disease is not 
universal ; in the second, there are much better means of 
affording relief; in the third, the potato is far less the 
staple than it was; and in the fourth, the population, 
though still too great, is much less. But it is a serious 
matter, and nobody is better aware of its seriousness than 
Mr. Batrovr. 
After the ending of county cricket the Austra- 
Sport. lian team have provided two really interest- 
ing matches. That at Scarborough, at the 
end of last week, where they beat a by no means despi- 


The Cavalry 
Manew 


| 
| 


cable team of Lord LonpEsBorovucn’s, was good ; that at 
beginning of this, when they faced M.C.C. and Groupg a 
Gentlemen’s Eleven not being attainable), was better, p, 
Grace could not play, and Mr. W. W. Reap did not ogg, 
off, but Gunn came, and did not go, off, and the great 
Mr. T. C. O’Brien arrived after many days. The profession 
made 118 with only one chance, and the amateur, With 
none, though less prettily, 105. Altogether the Mog 
made 372. Then, the Australians going in, Mr, Lyoy 
arose and smote, making 99 runs (including ten fog, 
running), at the rate of about four runs in three minute 
His side, however, could only get within eighty-one of they 
enemies, and so had to follow on. In this second ventuy 
they were still more unfortunate than in the first, and th 
Marylebone men had but forty-four to make when 
went in. The finish, however, was by no means holloy 
whether owing to carelessness or to chance, and six wicket, 
including five of the best in the team, fell before th 
apparently easy task was done. The first day of the 
Doncaster Meeting enjoyed admirable weather and good 
racing, Silver Spur winning the Great Yorkshire Handi 
| Haute Saéne the Champagne Stakes, and the Privce o 
Watss’s Pierrette the Clumber Plate. Very unusual intere¢ 
was felt in the St. Leger on Wednesday, the race being 
fought by the winners of the Two Thousand, French Derby, 
Derby, and Oaks, with two or three other horses not far 
inferior to them, and the much-talked-of outsider, Queens 
Birthday. In the end, however, the Duke of Portiaypy 
Memoir won, if not easily, yet well, from Blue Green and 
Gonsalvo. In the minor racing the most interesting thing 
was a second defeat of the much-thought-of two-year-old, 
Bumptious, who started with 7 to 4 on him, receiving 
twenty-three pounds from Lord Harrincton’s Marvel, the 
winner.——The principal events of Thursday were the win- 
ning of the Portland Plate by Lord 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, a popular mare and owner ; and 4 
little unpleasantness over the Wharncliffe Stakes, wherein 
grumblers grumbled over the fact that Lord Peyruyys 
Noble Chieftain ran away from another horse which had 
beaten him easily the day before. 


The woes reported by Mr. Fox, an Englishman 
Miscellaneous. imprisoned at Cologne for the old crime of 
sketching, and, according to the traditions in 
such cases provided, shamefully ill-treated, are, if con 
firmed, more worthy of chronicle and redress than the 
average September plaint of the wanderer. The alleged dis 
regard of an official passport is a serious thing; especially 
as it is said to have been properly viséd. 
Canon Lippon’s death, by far the most note 
Obituary. worthy of the week, is noticed elsewhere— 
The Earl of Rosstyn, who died on Saturday, 
after a long illness, but not at any great age, was a pleasing 
minor poet, and a man of many friends. His appointment 
as High Commissioner to the General Assembly, by Lon 
BEAconsFIELD, was the subject of some surprise, and one ot 
two “ well-found” jokes; but he gave great satisfactionin 
the post.——Alderman Denneny, of Dublin, was an Irish 
Nationalist of the older and less sordid stamp, wrong-headel 
but not corrupt, and leal though scarcely loyal—it 
Dvupors-PiLLetT was a member of the younger, though not 
years of the youngest, school of French painters. 


The Worcester Festival opened, on Tuesday, 
Books, Art,&c.with a performance of St. Pauwl.——Mess 

Lonemans have issued five more volumes of the 
late Dr. Newman’s works in their “Silver Series”; one of 
Verses on Various Occasions (with the Dream of Gerontius) 
two of Essays Critical and Imaginative, The Arians, and 
The Development of Christian Doctrine. The recently- 
bought Longford Castle pictures were exposed to public vieW 
for the first time on Thursday. 


CANON LIDDON. 


B* the death of Canon Lrppon the Church of England 
loses by far her most popular preacher—perhaps, all 
proportions being observed, the most popular preacher, with 
educated as well as uneducated hearers, that any county 
has recently seen. Although Dr. Lippon was but sixty 
one at his death, he had been a man of influence in 

Church for nearly forty years past. His appointment, 
when he was still quite a young man, to the Vice-Princips 
ship of Cuddesdon College gave him, both directly 

indirectly from the neighbourhood of that institution @ 
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— 
Oxford, some hold upon “ men” who were at first not much 


his juniors. After leaving Cuddesdon he continued and 
led this influence by the same means which have been 
tly practised with success in both Universities, the 
gi of informal Sunday lectures to undergraduates. An 
undergraduate will go almost anywhere whither he is not 

iged to go ; and, strongly as Oxford had been already won 
iowards the High Church school in the sixties, there was still 
ssuficient remnant of dislike to that school among the older 
githorities to flavour “going to Lippoy’s.” He was also 
during this decade a frequent preacher at St. Mary's, and 
it was about the middle of it that his well-known Bampton 
gurse was delivered. Probably no man has ever imposed 
hisown style upon so large a proportion of the clergy, and 


for at least a quarter of a century past the churches in | 


ghich the preacher, making any attempt at style at all, 
dd not make some attempt to imitate it, have been the 
ninority. Cambridge, wiich only a month or two ago 
honoured him with a degree, showed quite as much trace 
of his influence as his own university ; and hoods of all 
qlours besides crimson decorated the utterers of those un- 
nistakable “ Liddonisms” which sometimes made hearers 
gile. Dr. Lippon’s appointment toa Canonry of St. Paul's, 
twenty years ago, made him more generally known, but it 
las usually been agreed by the best judges that it did not 
improve his style. Wonder both intelligent and unintelli- 

t has been unceasingly expressed that he received or ac- 
epted no higher preferment in the Church, and various 
masons have been assigned for the fact. It may be sufficient 
bere to say that the Church pretty certainly experienced 
no loss by it. Preaching, though a most ornamental accident 
ina bishop, is not of his substance, and with the qualities 
which are substantially episcopal Canon Lrppon was not per- 
hapsso richly provided. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
is health, which was never strong, would have stood the 
ondinary business wear-and-tear of what nowadays is a very 
busy occupation indeed. Nor can the fact of his continuing 
in the lower room be regretted for other reasons. Although 
liberals—or rather Gladstonians—have made much boast 
of Dr. Lippon as belonging to their party, it may be doubted 
whether he had any clear or reasoned political views as 
sch. Indeed, one of the few disastrous sides of his influ- 
ence may be said to have been the help he gave to forming 
that section of the newer High Church party who almost 
penly declare that they have no politics but the interests 
the Church—a folly as unorthodox as it is suicidal, and not 
irly to be charged on the Canon himself asa matter of overt 
wterance or, perhaps, even of conscious opinion. Of Canon 
lippoy’s most famous and most unfortunate appearance in 
nnexion with politics—his share in the absurd affair of the 
ban-stacks—it must in justice be said that, if he had not 
id the misfortune to be in the company of a noisy self- 
tivertiser, who was also a hanger-on of Mr. Guapstong, 
wry little would probably have been heard of the matter. 
It is safe to say that Lippon thought of little but the 
question of Christianity (especially his beloved Eastern 
Christianity) v. Mahommedanism. 


To appreciate Dr. Lippon accurately it must be under- 
tood that neither strictly practical nor strictly speculative 
firs were his province. He at no time showed any 
heulty for administration, and his belief in the impossible 
id unnecessary scheme of making oil, water, and vine 
~the Church of England, the Greek Church, and the Old 
(atholics—into a mixture thick and slab may be taken as 
te measure of his practical judgment. In purely intel- 
beta matters, though he had ability, learning, and scholar- 

It cannot be said that either great erudition, or 
‘quisite critical faculty, or extreme intellectual range was 
his portion. His Bampton Lectures contrast unfavourably 
with some other examples of spoken theological argument 
from the intellectual side, and, though very fairly furnished 
forth with reading, they can hardly be said to be exceptionally 
tistinguished in that. His special gifts consisted in an 
‘teedingly winning personal address, and in a faculty of 

toric which, assiduously cultivated and directed with rare 

; Strictly within the lines of the possessor’s other 
a achieved remarkable perfection in its own way. 

the decade of Lippoy’s first and perhaps greatest 
Stecegs 
there were indeed preachers in the pulpits of St. 
y's and Christ Church and St. Giles's who had far 
Mater attractions for some tastes. Beside the varied and 


® eloquence of Bishop Wi.perronrce, the crystalline 
“verity of Pusey, the admirably philosophical and academic 
~oty (too rarely heard) of Manset, even the elegant 
p of some lesser men than these, Lippon seemed 


| to some thin and shallow and gaudy in comparison, thoagh 
| these epithets would have been very unjust if applied 
absolutely. The marked difference of his style was the 
occasion of not a few malicious stories. There must 
be few men who took any interest in such things some 
| twenty years ago who cannot remember being told of 
| some one who had exultingly put his finger on the very 
/sermon of Massittox which Lippon had just delivered ; 
of some one else who knew a man who had a friend who had 
identified the cento out of various Frenchmen, from SAuRIN to 
| Lacorpaire, which formed the backbone of another popular 
| discourse. Putting this foolish malice aside, there was no 
doubt of the origins either of Lippon’s manner of composi- 
tion or of his manner of delivery. They were both Uon- 
tinental ; the former modified a little by study of the great 
English preachers, the latter by what is kindly called, by 
outsiders, Oxford mannerism—a thing probably introduced 
by King A.trrep at the same time with his other benefac- 
tions to the University. The result was, perhaps, more 
| satisfactory to the general than to severe critics, and 
| especially to those who, in prose, are not satisfied with the 
| sound unless they are satisfied with the sense behind it. 
Sense there was in Lippon, and plenty of it, no doubt ; bat 
his matter would hardly have distinguished him above the 
common run of the better class of educated preachers if his 
form had been less attractive to the general taste, and less 
remarkable even as acknowledged by those to whom it was 
not wholly attractive. 

These dissentients, however, who were in the minority, 
would probably be the first to acknowledge the great- 
ness of the loss which the Church has experienced in 
a preacher of commanding oratorical gifts and of the 
most unblemished orthodoxy. On the latter point, it is 
enough to say that Dr. Lippon was Pusey’s pupil ; that 
he had a closer relation to that great divine than any 
other man of his time in Oxford or in the world; and 
that he was thus provided, in a manner very happily 
suited to a mind less inquiring or original than vigorous 
and staunch, with an impregnable theory of dogma amd 
churchmanship, and a sound, if not quite so impregnable, 
theory of discipline. If Pusey had a weak point, it was in 
a certain pardonable, but unnecessary, dislike of “ Erastian- 
ism ” which accompanied his otherwise thoroughly Anglican 
orthodoxy. This he never himself carried to anything like 
the frenzy of some modern High Churchmen. But it 
approached something like rebelliousness to “Church and 
“State” in Lippon, and has actually reached that phase 
in some of Linpoy’s followers. Intensely mischievous as 
was the Public Worship Regulation Act, the spirit with 
which it has been met and which Dr. Lippon, though 
not an extreme opponent thereof, had no small share 
in arousing and directing, is in direct contravention of 
the whole ethos and theory alike of the Anglican Church. 
But here we return to the Canon’s lack, already noted, 
of any wide and suflicient political grasp, and we need 
not say more of it. Although of very simple life (he 
was once discovered dining off apple pudding on Friday, 
a somewhat different fast-day refection from Wanp's 
celebrated diet of mutton-chops), he was not in any very 
strict sense ascetically given, and was quite the reverse of 
the vulgar idea of an “ ecclesiastic.” His personal charm 
has been referred to already, and was experienced by widely 
different classes and persons. His loyalty to the Church her- 
self was wholly beyond doubt or question, and one of the 
latest of his public utterances was his decided disapproval of 
the doctrinal and critical escapades of certain of the younger 
members of his own party. He will never be ranked among 
the greatest of English Churchmen; nor perhaps, by 
those competent to judge, even among her very greatest 
preachers ; but he was a great preacher in his own way, @ 
faithful servant of his Master, and a powerful popular 
influence for good in atime when popular influences are 
very commonly evil. 


PIERROT, POLITICIAN AND DUELLIST. 


f bs debauch of reporting in which the Parisian press 
has been indulging under the title of “ Les Coulisses 
“du Boulangisme” has ended in a puddle of harmless 
duels. No ending could have been more appropriate. The 
whole pother began in shameless self-advertisement, and has 
gone on in it to the finish. It is apparently certain that 
the revelations which M. Mermerx has been serving up to 
the scandal-loving public which buys the Figaro are toler- 


ably trustworthy. There never was anything improbable 
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about them, and within the last few days some of those im- 
plicated have hastened to confirm them. In that there is 
really nothing surprising. It is an observation which, we 
take it, must be familiar even to the ignorant scribbling 
men of the Parisian press that there is a stamp of man 
(and woman) which would rather speak ill of itself than 
not talk about itself at all. To that race belong the 
gentlemen who have been posing before Paris in this silly 
season. They hunger and thirst to be talked about, and 
are quite indifferent how their desired object is obtained. 
As for the third parties whose names have been dragged in, 
we really do not know that they are entitled to any sym- 
pathy. The lady who gave 120,000/. (a handsome sum of 
money, but little more than half what has been known to 
be spent in this country on a single contested county elec- 
tion) comes best out of the publication of secrets. We may 
add that she seems quite satisfied to “come out.” Indeed, 
the least one can get in return for such a pocketful of 
money is the sweet knowledge that all the world knows one 
has lavished it regardless of expense. The other personages 
in the political pantomime have all behaved after their kind. 
That the General was an adventurer was no news; that he 
was a cocktail we had learnt ; that he was surrounded by a 
mob of pushing journalists was patent; that the Royalist 
agents were capable of any excess of silliness is what ex- 
perience had shown us; that the Orleanist family has never 
been able to resist the temptation to meddle with dubious 
intrigues, while steadily keeping a face of smug respect- 
ability, is one of the best known facts in modern political 
history. 

In this case that Royal house has lent its credit (and 
induced somebody else to lend money) in order that a small 
mob of journalists may advertise itself. This is the final 
outcome of the whole adventure. A score or so of 
“ gensdelettres” may be seen running about in their shirt- 
sleeves, striking attitudes, mouthing phrases, pretending 
to fight, and not pretending to write whole columns about 
their proceedings in the papers. M. Rocnerort and 
M. Turénavp arrange a duel on the pavement, at the 
tops of their voices. After warning everybody where 
they were going, they pretend to go, and, as a matter 
of fact, do spend several days in the intense enjoyment 
ef knowing that they are watched. In order that there 
may be no mistake, they have a newspaper man with 
them. At last they find a quiet place somewhere and 
caper about. One of them is a good deal less hurt than 
he might have been in a smart glove-fight, and their 
honour is satisfied. Very like. A little would suffice. 
Another heroic encounter came off about the same time— 
between M. Mermerx and M. Lasrvuyire. These gentle- 
men encounter, attended by their little tail of seconds, &c., 
all in frock coats, all holding their hats in front of them 
by the brim, all with new gloves on, all very “ dignes”— 
we shall not say dignified —because we retain some respect 
for the English language. MM. Mermerx and Lasruyire 
also skip about, having first got to such a distance that 
they can do one another no great harm, according to 
the habitual practice of the valiant journalist of that 
valiant people, when what he calls his honour has to be 
satisfied, M. Mermerx’s sword went up M. Lasruyére’s 
sleeve a very little way. Then the judicious bottle-holder 
cried “Stop, you are hit.” M. Lasruyire did stop—he 
says he stuck his sword in the ground—and just as he 
stopped M. Mrrmerx lunged with so ferocious a lunge that he 
just touched his opponent on the hand. Hereupon there arose 
cries of horror, and the clamour has not ceased yet. The 
intelligent Parisian journalist saw a chance for a newish 
pose. Duelling is a little played out. People are becom- 
ing tired of it. So now a little novelty is introduced by 
playing at refusing to fight because the other gentleman is 
a felon. The half-dozen other duels which M. Mermerx 
was to have fought are off, because the half-dozen heroes 
who were to have fought them will not demean themselves 
by meeting such a low fellow. Now they are all writing 
letters to the papers calling one another bad names, and 
saying how heroically they would fight if only their honour 
would allow them. This is to be the new duel “fin de 
“ sitcle,” we suppose. You say, “ M. Cuose is a coward, 
“liar, thief; he hides behird a woman’s petticoats, and 
“has insulted me. Ifhe were not a scum I would call 
“him out.” M. Cuose replies, “ You are a felon, whom I 
“cannot condescend to meet,” and then honour will be 
satisfied. After all, it will be quite as respectable a state of 
duelling as the present one. 


MR. SHAW LEFEVRE ON LAW AND MORAIg, 


U’ anybody wants a supremely apt illustration of thy 
utter lack of humour which is, no doubt, Principall 

the cause, but which would appear by many curious proof 
to be sometimes also the effect, of Gladstonianism in politics, 
he should read carefully the letter which Mr, Say 
Lerevre addressed to the Times the other day on what hy 
calls “The Plantation of the CLANRICARDE Estate.” Itig, 
long letter, like most of the writer’s letters, and it ramble 
and potters round its subject, like most of his speeches ; by 
it is worth while to traverse its length, to assist at ity 
potterings, and to accompany it in its ramblings, for th 
sole sweet sake of its illustrative value as aforesaid. Thay 
perfect innocence of unconscious self-satire, offspring of that 
total inability to see yourself as others see you, which js 
itself in turn the child of humourlessness, beams forth 

an appreciative reader from every paragraph, and is ip. 
plicitly present in the very impulse to which the letter 
owes its origin. For what has moved Mr. Suaw Lereyg 
to write it is the fact (which, by the bye, he denies 
the beginning of a prolonged outpouring of disgust and 
indignation at its reality) that a certain number of the 
as yet unevicted tenants on the CLANRICARDE estate haye 
either paid or promised to pay an agreed sum to their 
landlord in settlement of his claim for rent, without, as 
a condition of such payment, insisting on the re-instate 
ment of the previously evicted tenants with whom they 
concerted their original refusal to pay. After denying, 
as we have said, the existence of these backsliders, Mr, 
Suaw Lerevre admits it to be possible that besides “ three 
“men” who are known to have committed this act of 
betrayal, there may be “twenty others who, under the 
“threat of immediate eviction, and with the offer of most 
“ favourable terms, have recently come to terms [what a 
“ neatly turned sentence !] and paid a proportion of their 
“rent.” This, however, he observes, is not a large number; 
and “ it is not to be wondered at that there should be a few 
“men who, courageous at the outset while others were 
“ evicted, flinch from carrying out their promises to stand 
“ firm by the combination when they are themselves threat- 
“ened.” No, indeed, it is not to be wondered at that men 
should act in this way ; they constantly do. But that their 
conduct in egging on other men toruinoussacrifices which they 
do not themselves propose to share should be denounced as 
“ shabby ” and “cowardly” by, of all men in the world, 
Mr. Saaw Lerevre—is that not to be wondered at? Would 
it not, but for those characteristics of the Gladstonian 
mind to which we adverted at the commencement of these 
remarks, be the greatest wonder in the world ? 

Let us, however, examine a little more closely into the 
details of the case in which these shabby cowards have % 
disgraced themselves. A few months ago when they were 
engaged in exhorting their fellow-tenants to undergo 
eviction rather than accept the landlord’s terms—exactly, 
by the way, as Mr. Saaw Lerevne is exhorting themselves 
to-day—and at the time when they were in effect warning 
the landlord that he need not hope to shake their high 
resolution by turning other people out of their homes— 
really, again, very much like what Mr. Saw Lerevat 
is doing to-day—the abatement of rent which Lond 
CLANRICARDE was willing to make was less than that whieh 
he is now ready to offer. It is not now as great as they 
originally claimed, but they are prepared to lower their 
own demands and accept it. The landlord, however, desirous, 
as well he may be, to break up the immoral and crim 
combination which has been organized against him, declines 
to accompany his offer with a reinstatement of the ¢ 
tenants; and this Mr. Suaw Lerevre finds indefensible. He 
has an inkling, it is true, that some pedantic sticklers 
honesty will hold that the tenants themselves should be the 
first to be put on their defence. He doubts not, he s¥§ 
“ that the combination will be called criminal and immor® 
but here is his exquisite retort. “ How can this be mal 
“ tained when it is now admitted that the demand of thes 
“ men was just, and has since been conceded?” How, ® 
other words, can it be maintained that the conduct of Mr. 
Ricwarp was criminal and immoral when 
admitted that his demand cf the gentleman’s money o | 
was “ just,” for has not the purse been handed over to him 
That is one parallel to Mr. Saw Lerevre’s ingenious que 
tion which will suggest itself to persons curious 12 * 
torical analogies; but it is more ridiculous even than ® 
representsit. His argument is ludicrously inco 
even on his own premisses ; for if a landlord’s claim of 
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js proved to be “unjust” by the fact of its subsequent 
rien, the same remark must apply to a tenant’s claims 
forabatement. As a matter of fact, it is not, and cannot 
be, “admitted” that the “demand of these men was just, 
“and has since been conceded,” because it has not been 
conceded ; but, on the contrary, the men have, according to 
Mr. Snaw Lerevre’s criterion, admitted its injustice by 
reducing it. The whole piece of confused and childish 
reasoning may, in short, by a simple mutatio mutandorum 
be turned against itsinventor. ‘“ How can it be maintained ” 
that the combination to compel Lord CLaNnricaRDE to 
abate 40 or 50 percent. of his arrears of rent was not 
“criminal and immoral,” when “ it is now admitted ” that 
his refusal to make so large an abatement was “ just,” and 
a reduction of 20 per cent. has since been accepted ? 


The tenants who have been evicted, Mr. Saaw LEFrEvRE 
on to argue, “suffered in the common cause”—as do 
the brigands who are unlucky enough to be picked off by a 
first volley from the Civil Guard—* under the promise that 
“all would stand by them ”—the “ death-before-surrender ” 
ment often entered into by the same romantic moun- 
taineers ; and how “in common honesty,” exclaims this patron 
of Fra Diavoto, this respectable member of the black-coated 
and tall-hatted Camorra which Mr. Giapstone has been 
compelled to organize among his party, “can tenants still 
“in possession forget these promises, accept the terms now 
“ offered, and abandon the evicted men to their fate? Speak- 
“ing myself to the tenants at a public meeting at Loughrea 
“two years ago, in the presence of a police reporter” 
Shadowed,” in fact, at last! Oh joy !], and again at the 
Tenants’ Convention at Galway last year, “‘ I advised them 
“that as honourable men ”—that is, as men, we suppose, 
among whom honour is proverbial—“ they were bound to 
“stand by the evicted men, and that they were justified in 
“ maintaining their combination till the same terms were 
“offered to all. I believe that this advice was justifiable, 
“legally and morally.” It is, indeed, calculated to do equal 
honour—exactly the same amount of honour—to Mr. 
Saaw Lerevre’s head and heart. The sound ethical judg- 
ment which satisfied him that the advice was justifiable in 
its relation to the landlord is as remarkable, on the intel- 
lectual side, as is, on the moral side, the sympathetic 
temperament and scrupulous conscientiousness which dis- 
tinguishes the advice in its relation to and probable effect 
upon the tenant. 

It is needless, of course, to say that Mr. Suaw Lerevre 
is highly indignant at the proposal to substitute Protestant 
farmers from Armagh for the evicted tenants on the 
CLANRICARDE estate. Considering the active share he has 
taken in getting them evicted, it would be hardly decent in 
him to regard tho plantation, as he calls it, with any 
milder feelings; but what is amusing in the matter is 
his reason for suggesting that other people should share 
his sentiments. If the plantation policy is to be generally 
adopted, where, he asks with a certain note of trepidation, 
which is surprising in a man of such a dare-devil temper, 
where is the process to end? There are, he says, “ nearly 
“two thousand families evicted from estates under similar 
“circumstances "—that is, in other words, fooled out of 
house and home by Irish agitators and English Suaw 
Lerevres, who are “all living near their former holdings, 
“in the confident belief that they will be reinstated after 
“the general election, if not earlier, and sustained by 
“public opinion and by public subscriptions in Ireland.” 

y are waiting, in fact, like the ill-fated Mrs. Brownricea, 
“till France shall come” in the person of that new apostle 
ofanarchy, the venerable apologist for the Plan of Cam- 
paign, “and laws be all repealed.” And, of course, if 
France does not come at “the next general election,” or 
if that election itself be too long in coming, and “these 
“ people lose all hope of reinstatement, there will be grave 
“¢nuse to fear that there will be a renewal of deplorable acts 
“tn these districts of which the past history of Ireland pre- 
_#nts many examples.” Surely, therefore, concludes Mr. 
Saaw Lerevre, “ it would be wise statesmanship to get rid 
/ of this certain cause of future difficulty’and trouble.” This 
§ indeed, what Mr. Suanpy would have called “ one of the 

trains of reasoning in the world.” Mr. SHaw 

RE advises an Irish tenant not to pay his rent to his 
landlord. He takes the advice, and is evicted; and Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre then promises him that, if he will wait till 
next general election, he shall be reinstated in his 
waing at arent to be fixed by himself. But if this pro- 
mise be not fulfilled, or if the tenant have not the patience 
wait for its fulfilment, he will renew deplorable acts, and 


Mr. Suaw Lerevre will find himself responsible for, having 
given advice which has led to the commission of these 
deplorable acts. Argal it would be “wise statesmanship ” 
to help Mr. Saw Lerevre out of his difficulty. Any one 
who cannot perceive the sequence of this argument must be 
wanting either in statesmanship, or in logic, or in his per- 
ception of the paramount national duty of making things 
comfortable for Mr. Suaw Lerevre. And it is difficult 
to decide which of these forms of ignorance is the most dis- 
creditable. 


“SOMETHING CRAGGY.” 


5 pew the Chiswick Press, though apparently of American 
origin, a new and original poem has just issued, that 
supplies to those that need it, as Byron once did in Venice, 
the “something craggy” for minds to break upon. It is a 
whole sierra of cragginess. Here are yawning gulfs for the 
speculative eye’s research that may employ, the long winter 
season through, the entire forces of the Browning Society 
and all occult brotherhoods, including that of the Theo- 
sophists, or the pale remnant of the Rosy Cross. The full 
title of this agonizing production runs thus :—“ Sand Key. 
“ (The Key to All.) <A full and succinct Description, by an 
“ Ancient Warder of it, who during his incumbency was 
“a solitary resident. After Errcuarmus, who sought to 
“ elevate a popular mode of representation into the man- 
“ datory respect of everybody.” The first clue the sanguine 
student of this unutterable problem will chance on lies in 
the playful, paronomasian method of the poet. But he who 
follows this hardily will be led darkly, fearfully afar into 
pitfalls of discomfiture. The Key is, and is not, that which 
opens a lock and is properly in a warder’s charge. Sand 
Key is one of those solitary islets, the offscouring of the 
American continent, a shining pearl of the ocean, lying 
off the Florida coast, such as was once haunted, and pos- 
sibly still is, by Kipp and his fellows. “In a fauteuil of 
* pillows on the deck of a smack” the Ancient Warder 
is pictured, “contemplating the emergence of Sand Key 
“into view as of an entity attaining a superiority to the 
“ unknowable ; and, ruminating on his once fragile abode, 
“he addresses to it a cogitation, secretly deprecating a 
“ replica of the Noachian deluge for race correction and 
“ openly entertaining a glimpse of a possible substitute.” 
This extract from the poet’s preface, though suggestive of 
severe sunstroke—and the sun is hot on those seas— 
demands prolonged study, for it is the last ray of light 
vouchsafed to us before we plunge into the vast inane. 
After a mystical presentment of Nature and Art, the 
“Figure of True Representation ” is delivered of a spritely 
song :— 
" O partitive morning laugh! Thy twin flamivimous piaff 
Spoom out of this double room of grey 


To let thy smooth upper arch’s half 
Boom broadest art mid an archic play. 


O glomorous midnight laugh, by secant severant scarf 
isect, in a streak of barbed smile, 
Wherein dark clutches the resultant gaff 
Of mancraft wake over limpid wile ! 


O will a new time e’re laugh ? insight’s exclusion of daff 
Scream out of the upright vertebrae ? 
Th’ elan turn wake of the ages chaff 
All seas on, kin of the sunken key ? 


This merry song should certainly shake the upright vertx- 
bre and make a new time laugh. Where's your Lewis 
Carrott noo? Then does the warder proceed to tall of 
the structure of the Key :—- 

Shale fragment floodtide-zhewn 

To float on its lagoon, 

Uplift thereby outside, 

There, by it, to abide, 

A wafer-like waif o’ sand 


—* Do you see,” as Mr, CaLveruey says, “ the paronomasia, 
play o’ words ?”— 

Wayfaring far from land ; 

As sleight of little thing 

As, fixed in obvious Now, 

By thread of real string 

Could join creation’s brow, 

All nature’s utmost pride— 

Like a young and brilliant bride! 


Thence we pass, not without glimpses at “ Brownine 
“ mystics,” “ Worpswortu school,” “a glad stone, indifferent 
“to reason, an impregnable sham rock,” and GEMIsTHUS 
Pietno, who chaunts some wondrous staves “ by Gem Is 


“Thus,” to the “Thin King Key Virgulate” (a title which 
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pleasantly reminds us of Mr. Burxanp’s exquisite song in 
Faust and Loose), otherwise the 


Thinking key virgulate of nature’s realm 
And its fact-tracing heaven uplifting mime. 


But this theme and “ Reflect Taction,” which succeeds it, 
though sufficiently craggy, are nerve-shattering rather than 
bone-splintering. The goal of our desire is hailed as we, 
“the thinking virgulate of all,” dart our spirit’s light, as 
SHELLEY sweetly sings, beyond all worlds till it satiates the 
void circumference, and we arrive grateful yet panting at 
“ the endstead of all things.” 

Not without tribulation do we gain the “ endstead,” and 
when there we are not permitted to remain. Before 
the first portion of the poem, or “ Figure of True Re- 
“ presentation,” is overpast, and the second portion, a 
wavy sea of “ Coincidents,” is navigated, there are the 
Nethersphere and the Ethersphere to be traversed, with 
many another haunted realm of “ Ally Gory” and “ heaven 
“high Logomachy.” Justice to the poet’s treatment of 
these brave themes must not be dealt on the hazard 
of a first impression. Man is a thing of dust, and the 
willingest spirit faints on “the enstead-issuing tract.” 
Like-the oblivious lover when confronted in the beer- 
garden-—not bear-garden—by the “legend” of the lost 
ULatumgE, let us hasten, oh, let us not linger! and fly, let 
us fly, ere we must. There is a fatal fascination in these 
labyrinths, “where all is fantom-like and balk.” Feeble 
and unprotesting, after much wrestling with nightmares 
and chimeras dire on the tortuous way, we are lured 
to the choric close of the poem, where the sun and stars 
are represented “leading a string of facts to the end- 
“stead,” attended by the Sand Key, Thin King Key 
Virgulate, Labor, Vitality, Solo Man, and other tenuities, 
who appear to celebrate, though in dusky language, “ the 
“ resultant of Logic of Facts.” The “Finale” is sung by 
a chorus of masks, “ conceited looking creatures,” repre- 
senting fantastic ideas unsupported by facts; these masks 
are “ Puffball, Moonface, Gallgawd, Headless Poulet,” 
and “ Dispensation to wife-murderer leading April yellow 
“ bird,” of whom we would learn more. Why does this 
“ Dispensation ” lead a yellow bird, and why is that fowl a 
bird of April? Other strange shapes there be. And behind 
all “sunset gloom over Johnstown and Armagh.” But these 
speculations are untimely to him who would learn where 
“ the endstead ” lies, and what it is, and why it is a happi- 
ness to gain it. And concerning this mystery it must be 
left to the chorus of masks to sing :— 

Now show just where the endstead lies— 
And how from it can surety rise. 


Will ali our ends adjoin right there 


And {fixt remain ? or fly elsewhere ? 


Inform us so we may compare, 


The endstead is the settled point 
Wherein the world to all is joizt. 

No point persists elsewhere but flies ; 
And reaching downward far off skies 
Get surety by their endstead ties. 


Let’s all out of the endstead rise 

And navigate serene with guys ! 

Hold on! How so? Whatdo? How act ? 
Why all from now adhere to fact— 

Let’s all from now adhere to fact. 


TRANSFORMATION. 
Curtain. 


THE CARDINAL'S PRECEDENCE. 


— week's news includes two reports of kindred cha- 
racter, which are as well worth attention as the 
last new play or the race for the Leger. The first is a 
story from Quebec, more interesting to English Roman 
Catholics, perhaps, than to anybody else in this country. 
This we say because it is generally understood that 
English Roman Catholics in general regard with some un- 
easiness the pushing of their prelates into a “ precedency ” 
which they know is not theirs and must be challenged. 
The story is that, certain distinguished persons having been 
invited to dinner by the Canadian Viceroy to meet Prince 
Gerorce of Wa.gs, a Cardinal Tascnereau refused to attend 
unless he was allowed to rank in point of precedence im- 
mediately after the Prince. Amongst others, a British 
admiral, a British general, and an Anglican bishop had 
been invited. Rightly supposing that the QuEEn’s repre- 
sentative could not place him above these dignitaries in the 
due order of things, the Cardinal sent a message “ while 


“ the guests were assembling” to the effect that he cong 
not be present unless his right to rank after the roy) 
princes were acknowledged. According to one 

the dinner was delayed for a consultation of author}. 
ties on the subject ; but this can hardly be true. Neither 
can it be true, we may hope, that “ His Royal Highness” 
and his host were “disposed to accede to the Cardinals 
“ demand, though annoyed at it.” For, in the first p 

it is a matter of common knowledge that orders in the 
Roman Church, however high, give no man rights of prece. 
dence in the QuEEN’s dominions; and that a priest who jg 
also “a prince of the Church ” has no more claim to pri 
rank than is allowed to the President of the Wesleyan 
Connexion. “ Authorities on the subject” there are, no 
doubt; but the Governor-General of Canada and his seere. 
taries could scarcely have found it necessary to consult 
them. Lord Sran.ey, as the direct representative of the 
Crown, and the Queen’s grandson, who must have heard 
something about the Crown’s tenure, are amongst the last 
persons who should be disposed to accede to a demand like 
this of Cardinal Tascnereav, formally made on a forma} 
occasion. It is not likely, therefore, that the disposition to 
accede was more than a momentary sentiment, or that an 
hour was spent in consulting authorities on a matter of 
common knowledge. But however that may be, the Cardi- 
nal’s demand was refused, and his place at the table was left 
as empty as his pretensions. Now we are to note the founda- 
tion of the Cardinal’sclaim. No doubt, it ultimately rested, 
in his own mind, on the supremacy of his Church over 
all earthly potentates and powers; but that was a 
ground which could not be conveniently advanced for it. 
The story is that he pointed to the precedence allowed to 
Cardinal Manninc on certain occasions as a sutfticient 
acknowledgment and establishment of the right he claimed— 
a reference of no account whatever, except as illustrating 
the danger which so many hard-mouthed Protestants in- 
sist upon when they say that it is needful to be for ever 
on the watch against “Catholic” encroachments. There 
are not many hard-mouthed Protestants in our day and 
generation. Most of us would have said when Cardinal 
ManninG was allowed the precedence which has been so 
much debated of late that it was a mere matter of 
courtesy, and would, of course, be so regarded by all 
concerned. Even the letter-writers who began the con- 
troversy in the Z'imes did so as if they were ashamed of 
protesting against what was reully understood as no more 
than a passage of politeness. If we remember aright, 
not one of them ventured to say that the precedence 
permitted to Cardinal Manninc would be construed into 
an acknowledgment of his Church’s supremacy (under the 
Crown) in the person of her priests and princes. But it 
appears now that they would not have been far wrong 
if they had openly predicted as much. In the conduct 
of the Canadian Cardinal there is quite enough of arre 
gance to justify the anticipations which they shrank from 
stating plainly. 

The other piece of news to which we have referred has to 
do with the Catholic Social Congress, which has been held at 
Liége ; and with questions of far more importance than the 
place of Cardinals at dinner-tables. We had lately to 
remark upon the activity of Cardinal in political 
affairs, and more particularly of his patronage of the Irish 
conspiracy—in which, also, nearly the whole of the Romish 
hierarchy in Ireland is engaged—and of the Socialist 
labour-movement in England. It now appears that a dis 
cussion of the rights and wrongs of labour generally was 
started at Liége by a letter from Cardinal Mannine, whieh 
was read at the first meeting of the Congress. The Car- 
dinal is reported to have said in this letter that “econo 
“ mical laws must be subordinated to the laws of GoD ; 
that, therefore, married women should not be allowed 
work ; that the labour of some sorts of workmen should be 
“ fixed” at eight hours a day, and of none at more that 
ten; and that “contracts for work should be subject t 
“revision, with official intervention every third year. 
What this last stipulation means the report is too meagt® 
to enable us to understand exactly; but what it seems @ 
mean is that, for the good of the workmen, the State 8 
to regulate and revise the contracts under which labour 
and capital carries on the industrial affairs of the 
State interference was advocated by other members 
the Congress; and for the same purpose, apparently, the 
Secretary of the Roman Catholic Bishop of SatrorpD x 
“a heartrending account of the condition of the 
“classes in Manchester.” We are to understand, howev@ 
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there was much diversity of opinion as to the propriety 
of State control, with the result that in the end the com- 
ts made mutual concessions. 
This letter of Cardinal Mawyinc and the discussion that 
arose on the subject thereof strengthen the suspicion that 


some, at least, of the statesmen of the Roman Church see | 


an opportunity for that Church in the general rebellion of 
labour and the advance of the Democratic Idea. Opportunity 
of various kinds there is, obviously ; but it is time to say that, 
for one, the chief personage in Roman Catholic England 
seeks it through the support of Democratic Socialism, pure 
and simple. He knows what he is about, we suppose, when 
he talks of forbidding the labour of married women, of fixing 
hours of labour by law, of the official revision of contracts 

jodically, and, of “ subordinating economical laws to the 
“laws of Gop.” Assuming that so perfect a man of the world 
knows the world he lives in, assuming that so studious and 


at home since King Cuartes and his Parliament argued 
constitutional questions in Berkshire before, durfng, and 
after the two battles of Newbury. The criticism already 
published on the maneuvres as far as they have gone 
romises well. Few better things of the kind have been 
done than the letter of “Un Sabreur” in Tuesday's 
Times. Our French friend who, by the way, models his 
English still a little too much on Frorac here and there, 
has hit on certain defects of our army which are only 
too real. It was pardonable in a foreigner to be un- 
acquainted with some facts in the life of the “infantry 
“ officer” who is in command of the cavalry camp at 
Uffington. We are under the impression that this officer 
has not only been in the navy and been called to the 
bar, but has also served in the cavalry, and did, in- 
deed, win the Victoria Cross while serving in that arm. 
On the face of it, however, it would appear that a cavalry 


keen a mind has some intimations of the infallible working | officer should command a cavalry force when collected for 


of the legislation he advocates, we must deny that what he 


purposes of instruction. Further, it must not be forgotten 


is about is the temporal benefit of the working classes in | that our wars have given officers of that branch com- 


this country. That is as much a secondary matter with 


him as obedience to the law is with the priesthood of his | it was the greater pity to miss this chance. 


paratively few chances of commanding a large force, and 
When 


Church in Ireland. To discover the Cardinal's real business Un Sabreur” comments, with a wealth of detail which 
we must look beyond ; and when we do so we find ourselves | does infinite credit to his powers of rapid observation, 
compelled to decide whether we shall reject or admit the on the way in which so-called regiments have been made 
suspicion that it is the spiritual welfare of the working | up for the occasion by “creaming” other regiments, he 
dasses in this country which his Eminence is aiming at. lays his finger on one of the standing faults of our 


And what is necessary to that end he himself would tell us 
without the least hesitation. Confidence in his Church 
above all other Churches, acceptance of his Church as the 
truest friend of the poor and the stoutest champion of 
democracy on the rise— is it forbidden to suppose that this 
is what the “Grand Old Mannine” of Hyde Park mobs 
is seeking when he stamps the stupidest and deadliest teach- 
ing of the time with the legend “ Economical laws must 
“ be subordinated to the laws of Gop”? That is just what 
is needed from the hand of “a prince of the Church ” 
for inscription on Socialist banners, rubbish as the clever 
Cardinal must surely know it to be. Of course he is not 
to be blamed for endeavouring to break down the common 
prejudice against his Church, but he is much to blame for 
attempting to do so in ways that are only explicable by 
reckless ignorance or equally reckless calculation. It is 
too sadly true that there is an enormous amount of 
distress in the world—want and suffering amongst 
thousands of poor families in every land, for whose comfort 
there is yet plenty; and neither the Roman Catholic 
Church nor any other can be much better employed than 
in seeking to lighten the toil and fill the cupboards of 
the labouring poor. But there are more ways than one 
of endeavouring to procure for poverty a larger share of 
comfort—some of them atrociously stupid and destructive 
like those in which Cardinal Mannina professes belief ; 
others of good effect, which become more promising every 
day. To preach defiance to economical law is (saving his 
’s presence !) the act of a fool who either does or 

does not know that he might just as well preach the ex- 
ecw and godliness of rick-burning. To preach charity, 
fulness, self-denial for the good of others is righteous 
work indeed, and the only work that will ever turn to good 
aecount between rich and poor in the long run. Nor was 
there ever a time when the gospel of kindness could be 
preached more hopefully than at this moment. Now is the 
me, however, when such Churchmen as Dr. Manninc 
combine with a rapaciously stupid body of doctrinaires to 
force on a war of classes, just when the classes have become 
more capable than ever of helpful and friendly under- 


THE CAVALRY MAN(CEUVRES. 


HE Cavalry Mancuvres on Lambourn Downs are 
™ so much of a novelty, and such a good one, that it 
% natural they should attract more attention than has 
(happily) been bestowed by newspapers and their readers 
en our military manceuvres since the craze they created at 
fitst has died away. If the notice taken of these is to be 
of the character of the talk we were familiar with in the 
early seventies, then it were certainly better dispensed with. 
Bat it need not be of that character, and hitherto has not. 
We can, therefore, proceed to remark, with a clear con- 
‘lence, that it is highly interesting to see four thousand 

lish cavalry collected for practice. No such foree has 

gathered for this purpose before. We are even not 
very sure that so many have been collected in one place 


military system. The bad habit of making up artificial 
forces by taking a few men here and a few there is 
ingrained in us. We have always done it, and lessons 
much more severe than criticism, native or foreign, have 
failed to cure us of it. If Majuba did not teach us to avoid 
it, what will? 

One of the lessons which these manwuvres are expected 
to teach is the value of mounted infantry. There has 
been so much talk about this force, and the need for it, 
Lord Wotsetey has so lately committed himself to an 
unqualified approval of the new-fengled notion that it 
will drive out cavalry as the Hanoverian rat did the 
native animal, that the proceedings of Colonel Hurron’s 
force were sure to be particularly noted. The difficulty 
which some of us have always felt when the value of the 
modern dragoon is insisted on is to understand how he 
is to keep in the via media in which he will so combine 
the merits of cavalry and infantry as to form a third some- 
thing capable of doing work which neither of those arms 
can do. If, for instance, he is to be only a cavalry soldier, 
who, as “Un Sabreur” neatly puts it, does not wear top- 
boots and does carry a rifle, how is he a mounted infantry- 
man? If he is to serve on foot, what is the real need for 
his horse? That he can use it to get more quickly over 
the ground is clear; but he may be stopped by cavalry. 
In that case, he must either fight on horseback—and 
then he at once becomes a cavalry soldier—or he must 
fight on foot, and then he is, so to speak, tied by 
the leg to his horse. If he gets too far from it, the 
cavalryman may cut in and carry it off, and with it his 
boasted mobility. He becomes at once a dismounted man 
in the middle of the enemy. This very misfortune seems 
to have befallen Colonel Hurron in his march through 
Lembourn to Ashdown Forest. The hussars who worried 
him almost got the horses. In war, considering how his 
men were scattered, an active cavalry oflicer on the other 
side who had the nerve to risk something for a sufficient object 
would almost certainly have had every one of Colonel 
Horroy’s beasts. Surely an infantry force which dare not 
leave its horses is as much tied as a force which dare not 
leave waggons. Besides, you cannot make a lager of horses. 
We are afraid that “ Un Sabreur” had a wicked laugh when 
he read in his 7imes of Thursday that Colonel Hurron 
was loth to move out of Lambourn without the protection 
of cavalry. “A thousand thunders!” he may have ex- 
claimed again in his English 4 la Fuorac. “The force 
“which is to drive cavalry out cannot move in open 
“ country without it! ‘To what good is it, then, I ask you, 
“ and does it not jump to the eyes that, if the country is 
“ intersected by hedges and ditches, and so unfavourable to 
“cavalry, it will be unfavourable to the horse of the 
“ mounted infantry manalso!” This, and other difficulties, 
may be solved in the course of the manceuvres. For our 
part we shall be greatly surprised if they do not confirm 
the universal teaching of war, which is that betwixt and 
between is as bad for military as all mankind know it to be 
for industrial purposes. 
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THE LONGFORD CASTLE PICTURES. 


| i? has often been remarked that our National Gallery 
would be ideally perfect if only it contained a picture by 
Hosein. It is unquestionably the most representative 
collection of pictures in Europe. The Italian, the Spanish, 
the early Flemish, the Dutch schools are all admirably re- 
resented. If we count CLaupE a French artist as well as 
uGHET (called Poussin), we are equally well off in French 
art. But in German pictures we are deficient. There are 
a few works by the old Cologne school; but of the Durer 
riod only two small portraits of little consequence by 
ALDUNG, Grun, and Cranacu ; and, of the HoiseErn period, 
nothing. True, the kindness of the Duke of Norrotxk has 
allowed us to enjoy the loan of the delightful “ Duchess 
“of Mantua” for some years past, but that lovely picture 
has only made us long the more for a HoLsern of our 
own. Now, at last, that wish is gratified. Partly by the 
public spirit of the Cuancettor of the ExcneQuer, 
partly by the munificence of a small syndicate of private 
gentlemen, and partly by the acuteness and care of Sir 
Freperick Burton, the famous Longford Castle picture, 
called “The Ambassadors,” has been secured, and was 
on Thursday afternoon exhibited in the Sixth Room to 
the admiring eyes of a few critics and students. So far as 
it can be seen, the picture deserves all the praise that was 
bestowed upon it when it was shown at the winter exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in 1873. The two full-length 
are in Ho.sern’s best manner, while a perfect 
museum of the astronomical and geometrical instruments of 
the period is represented on the table—Mr. Wornum 
happily described it asa “ what-not ”—which stands between 
them. Moreover, the picture bears that greatest of rarities, 
Howsew’s signature. True, it can hardly be made out, 
being painted in black on a nearly black background, 
but undoubtedly it is there :—“ Joannes HoLBern pin- 
“ gebat, 1533.” Dr. Waacen, though he twice visited 
Longford Castle, was unable to find it ; but he says of the 
picture that it is “the most important” of all he had 
seen in England of the master. For some weeks or months 
to come we may be sure that a controversy will rage as 
to the identity of the gorgeously dressed gentleman on 
our left and the plainly dressed student on our right, and as 
to the significance, if any, of the “ perspective ” skull shown 
in the foreground. The end of this grim, distorted memento 
mort points directly to the feet of the student. Did the 
painter mean to signify that he had died before his portrait 
was finished? Mr. Corvin, in a letter to Thursday’s 7imes, 
suggests that the gentleman in gorgeous apparel, and with 
the Order of St. Michael hanging to his neck, is JEAN DE 
DinteVvItEz, Bailly of Troyes, who was French Ambassador 
to England in 1533. But if he was a Frenchman, why 
should all the accessories be German? A piece of music 
has the beginning of a German “ sequenz,” Zum Teiligen 
Geist, a Protestant hymn of the Lutheran period. It seems 
improbable that a French Roman Catholic nobleman on a di- 
plomatic mission should surround himself with such things. 
{t is to be hoped that when all the writing so lavishly strewn 
about has been deciphered, the names of the two men re- 
presented will be discovered, as Mr. WEALE discovered the 
name of Marinus vAN Romerswakt on what had been long 
catalogued as a Quentin Marsys. Meanwhile, we may 
continue to suppose that the two figures represent Sir 
Tuomas Wyat, the poet, and perhaps his secretary, that 
extraordinary character, LELAND, the author of the /tinerary. 
One thing is abundantly certain, we have at last acquired a 
Ho sew, and one of the highest importance and beauty, 
and in the most genuine state imaginable. It is on ten 
boards, each six feet ten high, joined vertically, and is 
covered with a heavy coat of very brown dirty varnish, 
which we may suppose Sir Freperick Burton will shortly 
wash off. 

The other two pictures from Longford Castle are also of 
great interest. One represents a Spanish General, named 
Pareya, and is by VeLasquez. ‘This is the picture of 
which the famous anecdote is told that Purp IV., coming 
suddenly into the painter's studio, began to upbraid Parrya 
for not having left Madrid to join the army according to 
orders, never perceiving that he was addressing this lifelike 
portrait. Of the other, an Italian nobleman, by Moroni, it 
1s only necessary to say that WAaGEN calls it a Tirian, and 
says it is “a masterly work.” 


THE EARTH “FULL UP.” 


. Oe. lay and expert, may differ as to the value 


of the conclusions set forth by Mr. RAVENSTEIN in the 
interesting, and perhaps more or less intentionally amusing, 
paper read by him the other day before the British Associa 
tion, but no one can deny that he has thoroughly wel] 
protected himself against damaging criticism by his philo- 
sophical mode of summing up his case. The subject- 
matter of his inquiry is the question how long the earth 
may be expected to provide sustenance and standing room 
for its human inhabitants. Mr. Ravenste starts rather 
unscientifically perhaps—since science, we have always 
understood, should take nothing for granted—from the 
assumption that the dimensions of the planet cannot be 
artificially increased, though its cultivated area may be; 
and he calculates that, allowing an average of 207 personsto 
the square mile of cultivable area, the earth is capable of 
sustaining 5,994,000,000 people. At our present rate of 
increase—namely, 8 per cent. per decade—that number 
will be reached in the course of 182 years. He added 
somewhat mysteriously that “he thought this a very 
“ moderate estimate.” The moderation, however, for which 
he claims credit must have reference to some earlier process, 
since there is no apparent place for the display of this 
quality in the working out of a sum in multiplication. If 
Mr. RavensTEtn means that he has been moderate in not 
fixing the filling up of the globe for an earlier date than 
the year 2072, that can only mean that he thinks the 
present population of the globe may be larger or its cul- 
tivable area smaller than he has respectively reckoned them ; 
and if so, his apparent uncertainty on these two extremely 
important points confirms Professor MarsHALi’s dry remark 
that there was scarcely any aspect of the question of which 
they knew anything. 

Mr. RavensTEtn, however, as we have already admitted, 
disarmed criticism at the close of his paper by observing 
that “the earth, if we accommodated ourselves and con- 
“ ducted ourselves properly and industriously, could hold 
“ even more ; but, so far as we ourselves were concerned, 
‘“* he did not think we need make such a tremendous fuss 
“ about it, knowing we would not live to see the day when 
“there would be no more room on the earth.” This 
observation may be thought, perhaps, to hit Mr. Raven- 
STEIN’S own paper a little hard; since, it being reasonably 
certain before he began his inquiries that the globe would 
suftice for the needs of its existing inhabitants, his specula- 
tions might be objected to as an unnecessary contribution 
to the “fuss.” Except against this objection, however, Mr. 
RavensTEIN is secure enough. To begin with, we are not 
certain what the present population of the earth is; for, 
unfortunately, says Mr. RavenstTEIn, statistics on this sub- 
ject with respect to so large a portion of the globe as the 
United States are “ very incomplete.” In the next place, 
it is evidently no less uncertain what the extent of the 
earth’s cultivable area may be. Then it is apparently a 
matter of delightfully loose guessing as to what is the 
proper number of inhabitants to the square mile. Next, 
it is, to say the least of it, extremely doubtful 
whether certain races are capable of becoming acclima- 
tized to permanent occupation of certain parts of the 
earth, and their incurable unadaptability in this respect 
may be perhaps “the way of Providence to provide for the 
“slow and painless extinction of the human race, and to 
“ prevent that over-population that people talk about.” 
Further, it is not by any means safe to assume that the 
human race, as a whole, will continue to increase at its 
present ratio, the probability rather being that that ratio 
will progressively decrease with the advance of population. 
And, lastly, we may fall back on Mr. Ravensrer’s re 
assuring reflection that we need not make such a “ treme? 
“ dous fuss” about the over-population of a globe which 
will, at any rate, last our time. From all which conside 
rations it may be safely inferred that there is no reason # 
regard the result of Mr. RavensTEtn’s researches with aby 
very grave uneasiness. We will not go so far as one 
the members of the Association who complimented the 
author of the paper on having allayed public anxiety; 
but we quite agree that he has done nothing to aggt™ 
vate it. Even it his calculations are correct and the 
earth will be “tull up”—as the omnibus conductor 
say—by the year 2072, we do not imagine that it 
seriously disturb the rest of its present inhabitants. At 
the same time, it does a little surprise us, we confess, 
at a meeting of a body like the British Association, among 
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which there must be many gentlemen who live only for 


«the future of the race,” Mr. RavensTein’s aprés-nows- 
I-déluge reflection should have been received with “ cheers.” 
But perhaps the audience cheered, not because the human 
race was not coming speedily to an end, but because the 


paper was. 


STRIKES. 


HE welter of the labour conflict is beginning to clear 
T itself up. On the face of it, it is confused enough ; 
but in reality it is becoming quite easy to understand. On 
one side are a certain number of organizations calling them- 
selves Trade-Unions which, under the guidance of small 
knots of fanatics, or persons who pass as fanatics, are endea- 
youring, by sheer dint of bullying, to impose themselves on 
the community, on the pretence that the Socialistic prin- 
ciples they hold, or profess to hold, are for the benefit of 
the only class they choose to consider entitled to considera- 
tion. Over against these persons and their following are 
all the employers, the non-Union workmen, and those 
Unionists who have not, in the slang of the time, been 

red by the Socialist wire-pullers. This is the essential 
fact of the labour conflict in Australia, where the employers 
are standing their ground with apparently steadily in- 
creasing support from the community. It is equally visible 
in the formation of the Shippers’ Federation, which 
has at last been formed to beat combination by com- 
bination. The Cardiff scheme for the establishment 
of a Board of Arbitration between employers and employed 
is only another phase of the same movement. It is in- 
tended to remove the risk of conflicts, but also to get rid of 
nilitant Unions of the aggravated new type. The open 
quarrel which terminated the Trade-Union Congress at 
Liverpool is beyond all doubt a part of the same conflict. 
More, certainly, went to produce it than differences of 
opinion on questions of principle. The Unions represented 
by Mr. BirtwuistLe and his allies belong to the North. 
The main support given to Mr. Burys and the Socialists 
‘who act with him comes from the South. It would not be 
consistent with human nature if the Northern men did not 
kick a little, at least, against the intrusion of new-comers 
into their old dominion. Moreover, we have to take into 
account the natural irritation of a comparatively old, a rich, 
and a long-established body when an upstart of yesterday 
talks to it as equal or superior. The Northern Unions 
have, one can very well believe, been influenced by per- 
sonal feelings in this matter, and not least by the pardon- 
able exasperation produced by Mr. Burns's favourite 
argument, which is always more or less an adaptation 
of his favourite promise—if you do not do what I order 
I willsmash your jaw. That style of persuasion in the 
mouth of a talking person from London is very likely to 
be resented by the Lancashire man. But, though much 
else is mingled with it, the belief that the new-fashioned 
policy of the Southern Trade-Unionists is not to their in- 
terest has also helped to form the policy of the societies 
which have decided to withdraw from the Congress. In 
other words, they will, as a matter of fact, and for reasons 
of their own, be found on the side of the opponents of the 
new Unions. 
If Mr. Cartyze had lived to see the conflict of which we 
now see the beginning, he might, with justifiable pride, 
ve ised it as a proof of the truth of certain pro- 
phecies and the soundness of certain opinions which he had 
alvanced and maintained all through his life—amid the 
general indifference, or even contempt, of those egregious 
Pérsons the practical men. That human beings have an 
enduring need of government and discipline was not the 
st important part of the message of the Sage of Chelsea, 
48 it was once thought clever to call him. It was his 
pinion that regiments of industry must be formed if 
labour was to be saved from becoming anarchical. To the 
Practical man and the Jaissez faire economist this was 
ushness and an offence. The practical man and the 
Jaire economist can now see for themselves that it 
Was very true doctrine. The regiments of industry have 
been ; only, as the organization came, not from 
‘Above, but from the mob leader on the spot, they partake 
very much of the nature of bands of brigands. Such as 
they are, however, they must be fought and beaten, if they 
*re ever to be beaten, by counter-organizations. An un- 
oo mob can never fight drilled men. In most of 
a labour conflicts the mob has been the employers, 
the drilled men have formed the Union—with the 


results we have all seen. The brigand regiment of industry 
has fought for plunder, and the power to levy blackmail. 
Being disciplined, and well disciplined, too, with a most 
effective code of punishments ruthlessly applied, it has had 
much the better of the householders’ fighting every man on 
his own doorstep. It is becoming clear to the householder 
that he too must combine with his neighbour. He has to 
guide him more than one recent example that victory can be 
won only by discipline. Mr. Liveszy’s success in London 
is an instance under his very eyes. It was not by merely 
standing out, and doggedly saying “ No!” that the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company won, but by organizing, by 
establishing permanent relations with their men, by hiring 
their soldiers fer long service, by making it worth their 
while to stick to the colours, and by leading them in person. 
After taking some considerable time to learn their lesson, 
the employers are apparently acquiring it at last. The 
Shipping Federation is, if its heart does not fail it, to do on 
a lurge scale what the Metropolitan Gas Company did on a 
small. It is to organize, to establish its recruiting offices, to 
help its members, and defend its servants. In short, laissez 
Jaireand “ individualism ” would appear to be in a bad way. 
One even hears wails that we are going back to the guild 
system of the middle ages, As human nature is now what 
it was then, we shall not be at all surprised if it elaborates 
new organizations to do what the old did before they were 
worn out. No doubt, the necessity has been forced on us 
sooner than it need have come (its coming sooner or later 
was inevitable) by the laxity with which Government has 
tolerated the excesses of the “brigand regiments of indus- 
try.” Employers, however, should have had the sense to 
understand before that modern Parliamentary Government 
never acts except under pressure. They should have pressed 
—but to press they must combine. The need for that is 
forced on them from above and from below, and they will 
conform to it—or neglect to do so at their peril. 

If they needed another object-lesson, it has been given 
them by the town of Southampton. It was only natural 
to suppose that the wire-pullers of the London Unions, 
who know that Southampton is striving to profit by the 
injury they have inflicted on the Port of London, should 
be prompt to raise disturbance there also. The appearance 
of some “ Witt Sprow and Wit Spracve” or the other 
was almost a matter of course, They have appeared, and 
their works with them. The brigands have broken out 
with their usual demand for blackmail. In other words, 
the Union has insisted on “ capturing” the dock, with the 
object of keeping the work and wages in its own hands. 
When instant surrender was refused, it adopted the usual 
brigand methods of persuasion—assaults, wrecking of houses, 
and threats of arson, The whole thing has been a picture 
in little of what has gone on all over the country. The 
authorities, so-called, parleyed with the demagogos and 
son of Nox and Perdition, instead of pointing to the 
whipping-post and his long ears, so very fit to be nailed 
to it. Tbe son of Nox and Perdition has replied ac- 
cording to his wont by kicking the supple-backed “ au- 
“ thorities” in the stomach. He has beaten the servants 
of the authorities, and even wrecked or tried to wreck 
the premises of the Mayor. ‘Therein he has done ex- 
cellent service, for he has at last made the said authori- 
ties understand what comes of parleying with him. When 
it came to danger for the furniture and larder of the 
Mayor, the police and the soldiers acted. The streets have 
been cleared, and one rowdy accused of a brutal assault has 
been actually haled to prison in the middle of companies 
of soldiers, who were needed to get him safely under lock 
and key. We notice that the magistrates are being im- 
plored not to lose their heads and do anything so old- 
fashioned as put a stop to the formation of mobs in the 
street, but to wait till some house is wrecked or some in- 
dustrious man well beaten before deciding that the strikers 
are really in a mischievous mood. If they had taken that 
advice, the larders of all the aldermen would soon have been 
in peril, for the mob had shown pretty clearly what it 
meant, Fortunately things seem to have taken a better 
turn ; but the moral is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 


IS IT REAL? 


has always a satisfying and reposeful feeling on the 
mind to meet with the absolutely typical example of 
anything, whether incident or passion, blessing or calamity, 
crime or blunder, and it is with this emotion that one reads 
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the moving tale of Mr. W. H. Fox, of Austin Friars, in the 
Times of yesterday, and the comments of that journal 
thereon. If there is anything wanting to the sense of full- 
orbed contentment which that story inspires, the deficiency 
is due to the faint, far-off suspicion, which will force itself 
upon us, that the narrative of the “ Arrest and Imprison- 
“ ment of British Subjects in Germany ” (ah, heaven! that 
familiar heading !) is too typical, too marvellously reproduc- 
tive of the minutest characteristic points of these adven- 
tures, to be a record of actual fact. Not a single item 
in the well-known programme, not a single “ property” 
or character, not a single piece of traditional business, 
has been omitted. The first act opens with the two 
English tourists loitering on the bank of the Rhine in a 
fortified district, and one of them engaged in sketching a 
church—it is always a church, always some such too 

ful object as may at once suggest to the local authorities 
that the spies are “ overdoing the thing.” To them enter 
a gendarme “ apparently of a superior grade.” He makes 
some comment on the sketch, tells the artist the name of 
the church, salutes politely, and exit. The artist continues 
sketching. “(Cnartes his friend” wanders up the road 
“into the neighbourhood of a fort,” and, though im- 
perfectly acquainted with both French and German, “ has 
“some conversation with a German soldier.” To them 
enters the gendarme apparently of a superior grade, and 
at once recognizes the friend of the sketcher. Tableau. 
The act ends, of course, with the arrest of both tourists 
and their conveyance to the office of Commissioner of 
Police. 

Those who have followed the story thus far will, of course, 
have recognized the venerable scenario set forth above ; 
but they must read it through in the original, for we have 
no space at our disposal to relate it to them—in order to 
appreciate the astonishing fidelity with which every 
traditional detail has been preserved. They have to wait 
for the Commissioner, who is supposed to be at lunch. The 
Commissioner looks at Mr. Fox’s passport, which is per- 
fectly in order, and is not in the slightest degree moved by 
it. He sends the travellers to the prefect of police, who 
turns out to be, of course, a “very rough and uncultivated 
“specimen of humanity of unpolished manners.” Their 

kets are searched, “their boots, the lining of their 

ts,” and they are sent to the cells where they pass the 
usual wretchedly uncomfortable night, and are attended by 
the usual low comedy gaoler who is “extremely amused ” 
when one of them signifies that he is hungry, and who 
explains, “laughing very heartily,” that Abendessen will be 
at six o'clock. When it comes, it is “ a piece of nasty, diy 
“ German bread, about the size of a halfpenny roll.” The 
bed is desperately uncomfortable, and the sleeper has 
“either to lay his head in a hole in the mattress, or to 
“ rest it on the edge of the iron bedstead.” In the morning 
he is brought before the Court, his luggage having already 
been searched at the hotel, and fills up a printed form of 
interrogatories informing the German authorities of his 
full name, his address, his profession, the name in full of 
his father, the name in full of his mother, the date of his 
birth, the place of his birth, the route by which he came 
to Cologne, the place to which he expected to go on 
leaving Cologne, the address of his last sleeping-place 
in London ; the name of his wife, if married ; the number 
and age of his children (if any) ; the amount of his fortune 
(if any); the extent of his interest (if any) in forts and 
military matters ; and the number of times, if at all, he had 
ever been in prison before. The tourists are then dis- 
charged, and write to the Times, and the 7'imes draws the 
moral in its leading article that English tourists should 
know something of the lan of the countries in which 
they travel, and should not sketch in the neighbourhood of 
fortresses, and that German gendarmes should do their 
gendarming with more gentleness and discretion. As we 
read on, the impression that the whole thing is wonderfully 
typical has grown upon us, and when we come to these 
reflections this impression grows too strong to be resisted. 
We would sincerely sympathize with Mr. Fox and his 
friend, who have, of course, been very stupidly and brutally 
treated, and must have suffered much cruel discomfort—if 
— if we could be quite sure of their existence. But we can- 
not resist the notion that they are the abstract represen- 
tatives of a long line of outraged British tourists, with no 
more objective reality than a Platonic Idea. The whole 
thing is exquisitely dreamlike. 


GUNNERS ON DARTMOOR. 


HE pedestrian who sets forth from the parts of Lidford ty 
Suton will find his most direct course to lie betwee, 
Links Tor, one of the most frequented and interesting summits of 
Dartmoor, and the strangely round and steep outlying h 
called Great Neddon. As he goes up the valley he will pereeiyg 
on his right hand, and if he be a true lover of the moor will 
execrate in some fitting form of interior devotion, the cross with 
which a local worthy has disfigured Arms Tor under pretence of 
celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee. He will arrive in due course g 
the deeply-cut valley of the West Okement, and find at the 


bottom a picturesque tangle of small wood and a rough e 1 
Let him, : any case, avoid the “ Island of Rocks” if i aa 


not taste the pleasure of being overthrown in stony places, Qn 
mounting the opposite bank he will see beyond, on the other side 
of a depression which looks like a combe come astray from the 
North Devon coast, a row of dark objects, too regularly disposed 
to be natural, Curiosity may prompt him to go and see what 
they are, the more so as they are all on his way. We may do 
worse than offer him our company ; but we will first make sure 
(for reasons which will appear) that there is not a red flag flying 
on Yes Tor, the deposed monarch of Dartmoor, which now looks 
down on us from the right. The engineers of the new Ordnange 
Survey have discovered that High Willhayse, a much less com 
spicuous point in the same ridge, is a few feet higher. And her 
let all who walk on these moors pray that the Treasury may be 
moved to allow the funds for producing the new one-inch map of 
these parts within some reasonable time, for the old Ordnance 
map is nearly at its worst on Dartmoor. It is not much comfort 
that Exmoor is handled even worse. Assuming the flagstaff on 
Yes Tor to be clear, let us proceed. 
As we approach the unknown objects, they put on a kind of 
human resemblance, and show in distinct groups, as if they had 
some kind of purpose ; yet there is no sign of life in them. They 
are not boundary stones, nor a prehistoric monument like those 
mysterious lines near Merrivale Bridge. We begin to notice uw 
usual holes and furrows in the ground ; and here is a rock looki 
as if it had been newly scraped by some giant's mattock. 
what is this flattened and twisted piece of iron at our feet? No 
relic of “old men’s workings” would have resisted the damp of 
this air so long; nor was ever a miner's tool so shaped. 
less did the old tin-workers leave round bullets for posterity to 
pick up yet clean and bright. And if these be their ghosts, they 
are wooden ghosts of a kind unrecorded in the newest of 
researches. Rude figures cut out in flat board, propped up by 
wooden stays, pierced and splintered in various places by some 
thing quite diferent from wind or weather: such are the phantom 
creatures we saw from afar, unlike any described ghost or goblia, 
unless they may remind us of the lubberly wooden fiends ia 
Mr. Macdonald’s Phantastes, who could be kept quiet only by 
setting them on their heads. But these need no quieting. The 
are a “dumb dread people,” as the poet says, passive under ther 
fate. Can there be an aboriginal tribe on Dartmoor which even 
now performs symbolic human sacrifices on these high places? 
By no means, The true explanation is by this time too obvious. 
Here is the head of a thirteen-pound shell with the fuse still 
screwed in; here is the base of another with the broad arrow 
and the date clearly legible; here is a gas check scored with 
neat mould of the rifling; here are more shrapnel bullets. The 
wooden people are a dummy field-battery, set up round old gue 
limbers, and we are walking along the western practice range 
the Royal Artillery campat Okehampton. For nearly twomilesmar 
we continue our way among the modern gunner's realistic targets; 
carriages, stockades, earthworks, and further on lines of dummy 
troops, whose advance the dummy battery may be supposed @ 
cover. Round about these objects the ground is seamed with 
marks of striking and grazing shells, ending now and again m& 
broad crater of explosion. Fragments lie thick, and one or 
old men wander about, apparently picking out the lead and gue 
metal which they may turn to some small profit. Ata low 
part of the range we cross a narrow-gauge tramway worked by? 
wire cable, which carries a moving target on occasion. The af 
a good walk brings us to Okehampton Park and the camp, and if 
we spend some days hereabouts we shall seize the opportunity 
the first fine morning to go up and watch the batteries at 

Even a fine morning may have its disappointments on the mom. 
A fine-weather fog from the Channel may creep up, and settle@ 
the heights for many hours. We may leave the valleys ma 
shine, and find Holestock Hill shrouded in cold grey mist. 

ns aud horses of a battery loom through it, black and vagy 
te in truth, for once, as everything does in certain “ proce® 
engravings. A whole army might approach within short musket 
range, as far as seeing goes. ere is nothing for it but 
till the cloud lifts. At last there is a break over the » 
Okement Valley, separated by Row Tor and the hills culmiaas 
in Yes Tor and High Willhavse from the ground we trav 
other day. The naked eye can distinguish two dark patches ¢ 
the slope of East Mil Tor; they are skeleton 
dummies. Far out on the flank is the white screen of teat 
party, by which they answer the red screen of the signallers in 
at the front. Modern artillery must have a wide berth, and re 
may not be opened till the white screen down. Now e 


range is clear; the order is given for the range-finders @ 
vance ; the dismoust, 


gallop up with their instruments, 
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upder difficulties. Almost before we know it, the battery is in 

position and unlimbered, and the horses are back on the covered 
side of the hill. Every movement is carried out with a quiet 

ined swiftness that at first sight deceives the eye with an 
iusion of being slow. Now fire is opened, a deliberate fire from 
left to right of the battery. These guns are muzzle-loading 
twelve-pounders, and, like everything else not of the very latest 
model, are described as “ obsolete” by our amateur pressmen and 

Parliament men. So did Lord Randolph Churchill solemnly 

declare some time ago that our infantry were armed with a 
aseless weapon, meaning thereby the Martini-Henry. Would 
Lord Randolph have made good his brave words (for any 
reasonable pecuniary consideration) by standing up to two or 
three marksmen with Martini-Henrys at a thousand yards? Or 
would some of our amateur artillerists like to be where those 
dummies are? It is a bad and baffling light, with mist drifting 
up and down, and gleams of struggling sun; the range be- 
tween a mile and a half and a mile and three-quarters; and 

the spouts of black earth in front of the wooden batta- 
ions and the pufls of smoke over them show that, if one 
wanted to hold an open-air meeting and denounce the general 
inefficiency of the British army and bad quality of British 
ordnance stores, one would not, to say the least, choose East Mil 
Tor as a convenient place this morning. Once and again the 
battery changes its position just enough to lose its experience of 
the range and renew the whole process of finding it. In this and 
other ways the shooting is purposely made difficult, by way of 
set-off to the unavoidable drawback of the wooden enemy being 
unable to return the fire. Indeed, casualties are artificially pro- 
vided by ordering a certain number of men to fall out from 
time to time, leaving the guns to be served short-handed. But 
we may allow ourselves to see things at their best; let us come 
back on a finer day, when there is practice at the wider and more 
varied range to the west of Row Tor. 

A bright easterly breeze freshens the air, and clears away the 
smoke; there is a haze on the distant horizon, but nothing to 
obscure view of the It that this will 
bea ay’s practice ; there is a little gathering of tato’ 
and the dark blue of the is 
the scarlet of infantry oflicers from their camp at Belstone. The 
breech-loading thirteen-pounder, surpassed only by the naval 
eee gun as a delicate instrument of destruction, opens 

on the most distant mark, that same dummy battery whose 
intance we made. To-day there is no question of allow- 
ances for weather. The wind would trouble a rifleman, but it 
makes no difference to the guns. Hardly a shot fails to be 
where it would do execution. It must be raining iron 
and lead over the ground where we walked. But now there 
is a movement of the knowing soldier spectators to the com- 
manding mound of Row Tor, and with reason. For the guns 
have ceased fire, and limbered up; and suddenly, with that 
orderly speed of disciplined men and trained horses, they are 
right across the valley, and have crowned the hill of Black 
Down opposite, far in advance, as if in pursuit of the de- 
feated enemy, 2 thirteen-pounder and a twelve-pounder battery 
in line; and the fire comes faster, shells from breech-loaders 
and muzzle-loaders searching the dummy lines with accuracy 
aot to be distinguished. After a while this practice is over, 
but there is more to come. At the foot of the tor is a 
battery of thirteen-pounders which have as yet done nothing. 
These are now laid on the East Okement , and the ward 
is given for a few rounds with the new antsine explosive. 
Those who are curious about the properties of cordite ma 
tum to Sir F. Abel's presidential address to the Britis 
Association, where they will find as much as it is good for them 
to now. Those who are content with visible appearances may be 
informed that it is quite unlike gunpowder to look at, and that 
they wou!d be more likely to take it, viewed at random, for 
vermicelli or some new variety of long cut tobacco. Those, and 
only, who have not mastered, at Cambridge or elsewhere, 
the truth that action and reaction are equal and opposite, may be 
grateful, if they will, for being told that it does make a noise 
and the gun does recoil. As to the main point of smokelessness 
is no doubt; there is a broad flash and a mere film of 
vapour which at a moderate distance would not be visible. The 
shooting, first with cordite and then with the ordinary service 
, is directed at an earthwork which would be speedily 
untenable. With either ammunition the practice is as 
Good as can be. 
experiments—especially in public—are luxuries. We 
backto the day’s work. A no noe are fired at the oh 
distant skeleton battalion, and then attention is turned to a line 
squat dummies, hardly seen until one is told exactly where to 
for them, which are rudely shaped like a head and shoulders to 
Mpresent men lyingdown. The battery playson these with shrapnel 
weight hundred yards or a determined enemy 
advancing to the attack) ; and, lastly, two ranks of standing 
» Whom we are to suppose the desperate survivors, are 
Pelted with case-shot at close quarters. If infantry with ammu- 
ution in hand, and with any sort of cover, did succeed in coming 
four or five hundred yards of the guns in any tolerable 
Peed be allowed to doubt whether = aimed fire 
ve more effect on the gunners than the scattering 
i on themselves. But it is every soldier's business to 


m his own arm through thick and thin, and the best 


Therefore let the dummies be slain, and, the fire having ceased, 
let us goand see the officers in command count the s)fughter, 
The advanced attack has been fairly riddled; scarce a wooden 
man but has one or more bullets through him or stuck in him. 
Some are tottering ; and some, notwithstanding their props, are 
fallen. In such plight Milton would have delighted to imagine 
“that thrice-battered god of Palestine.” Among the partly 
covered skirmishers the execution with shrapnel has been Jess; 
but, on counting the hits, it appears that about a third of them 
have been disabled well within three minutes. To continue 
their advance under such losses, troops, if they were not as 
passionless as the dummies themselves, would need the spirit 
and steadfastness of picked British infantry, or of the men who 
won and lost (for there was nothing to choose in valour) the 
American Civil War. And these Englishmen, some young and 
ruddy, some bronzed and white-haired, who are discussing the 
results of the fire, and here and there pais bullets out of the 
wooden men to give to their boys—witha protest (of course) from 
an infantry officer that he could and would have found better 
cover for his firing line a yard or two to the front or the rear— 
under what more burning sun, and in what more transparent 
Indian or African air shall they some day show to what purpose 
they have taught and learnt their lesson on Dartmoor, and other 
things which are not in any tables of ranges or exercise books? Is 
any such matterin their thoughts? Being no thought-readers, 
we cannot tell; but as we have been out some hours, and the 
morning is spent, we shrewdly guess that their thoughts are 
mainly of luncheon ; and if we have the happiness to be acquainted 
with any of them it will be the better for us in that and other 
respects. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


i American Tariff Bill was professedly introduced to lessen 
the surplus of revenue over expenditure. For years past the 
surplus has been so large that every now and then it has thrown 
the money market into confusion, to the great detriment of every 
kind of business. The American Government does not employ a 
bank to collect its taxes, but itself locks the proceeds up in the 
Treasury, with the result that it very often withdraws from the 
service of trade so much money as to raise rates extravagantly 
against business men. To remedy the mischief the Government 
redeemed at very high premiums bonds which will become repay- 
able in a few years, and it further lodged money on deposit with 
bankers. But the expedients did not answer, and at last, in spite 
of the Protectionist victory at the last Presidential election, the 
demand of the country became so strong for a revision of duties 
that a Tariff Bill was introduced. It seems now clear that it 
will pass, and that it will raise the duties on almost every 
commodity produced abroad which ae with anything 
grown or manufactured in the United States. In order to 
make this possible, Congress, during the present Session, has 
been increasing in the most reckless and shameless way the 
expenditure. For instance, it has passed a Pension Law which 
is likely to augment very heavily the already enormous Pension 
List of the country. The year in which the Civil War ended 
—1865—the total pensions granted amounted to less than 16} 
millions of dollars. In 1880 they had risen to 56} millions 
of dollars. Fifteen years had then elapsed since the war 
ended, and it might reasonably have been expected that the 
Pension List coll begin to decrease. On the contrary, it has 
enormously increased ; for last —_ it was nearly 107 million 
dollars, or nearly twice as much as it had been in 1880. The 
new Pension Act provides that all persons who served ninety 
days in the military or naval service of the United States duri 
the war, and have been honourably discharged ‘entiom, onl 
who may hereafter be suffering from a mental or physical dis- 
ability oft a permanent character, not the result of their own vicious 
habits, which incapacitates them from the performance of labour 
in such a degree as to render them unable to earn their support, 
upon making due proof of the fact, be placed upon the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to 
a pension, not to exceed twelve dollars per month, and not 
less than six dollars per month, proportionate to their inability to 
earn a support. Where any soldier or sailor who has served at 
least ninety days has died and left a widow, she is entitled to a 
nsion at the rate of eight dollars per month during her widow- 
ood, and where there are children she is to be paid two dollars 
r month for each child of the soldier under sixteen years of age. 
Where the child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently help- 
less, the pension is to continue during life. How much this Act 
will add to the pension-list is not known: but at the time it 
received the assent of the President the appropriations for pen- 
sions had already amounted to nearly 168 million dollars, or over 
334 millions sterling. 

laving by this Act and other measures of the same tendency 
prepared the way for more Protectionist duties, Congress took up 
in earnest the discussion of the Tariff Bill. It was some time ago 
carried through the House of Representatives, and the Senate 
this week has passed it with many important amendments 
which necessitate a Conference Committee; but the general ex- 
pectation is that an ment between the two Houses will be 
arrived at,and that the Bill will become law. Business men holding 


‘ildieeis he who makes it perform what was reputed impossible. 


this view, and apprehensive that almost all imports will have to 
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pay under the new Act higher duties than they are at present 
subject to, are naturally anticipating its coming into operation. 
Consequently, importers are hurrying forward from foreign coun- 
tries all the goods that they think it likely they will be able 
to dispose of in the early future, and they are also paying 
duties upon all goods which are now in bond. Owing to this, 
the Customs receipts are larger than they have ever been before, 
and consequently the money market has been stringent for 
several weeks. Doubtless the great speculation in silver helps to 
raise rates; and so, likewise, does the drain of money to the 
West and South to move the crops. But there appears to be no 
doubt that the principal cause which is disturbing the New York 
money market at present is the magnitude of the payments of 
Customs duties. The Secretary of the Treasury has endeavoured 
to give relief to the market by offering to redeem bonds on a very 
large scale. Within only a very few weeks he has offered to 
buy 8 millions sterling of Four and a Half per Cents. Those 
bonds are redeemable at par on the Ist of September next 
year. Mr. Windom is willing to pay them off at par now, 
and to pay also the full 4} per cent. interest to which the 
holder is entitled for the next twelve months. The holder 
would seem to gain much by accepting the offer. He has for 
twelve months the use of interest to which he is not entitled 
as yet, and he would doubtless be able to employ both principal 
and interest at very high rates in the market. Yet, liberal 
as the offer is, it has not attained the object desired; and 
Mr. Windom now supplements it by announcing that he is 
repared to pay this week a year’s interest on the Four per 
nts. The law does not allow of interest being paid in 
advance for more than twelve months, and Mr. Windom, it 
will be seen, in both these offers goes to the extreme limit 
permitted by the law. Yet it is doubtful whether all his efforts 
will succeed in restoring ease to the market. Ifthe Tariff Bill 
is passed quickly, and if it comes into force very soon, then of 
course the payment of duties to avoid the higher duties of the 
Bill will cease soon. But, on the other hand, if the negotiations 
between the two Houses are prolonged, and the Bill does not 
come into force fora month or six weeks, during all that time 
importers will hasten to pay the old duties to escape the new, 
and the confusion of the money market will continue. Should 
this prove to be the case, the influence upon our own money 
market may be considerable. Bankers and bill-brokers have for 
a month or two past been anticipating that the issue of notes in 
payment for silver, and the rapid redemption of debt would lower 
rates in New York so much that it would be possible to get all 
the gold that might be required whatever should happen in 
Europe. The anticipation will evidently be disappointed if im- 
port duties in New York continue to be paid as they are at 
present, for then the New York money market will remain 
stringent. It is not surprising, therefore, that there is already a 
tendency observable in London towards a recovery in the money 
market. The rate of discount in the open market has risen to 
fully 3$ per cent., and in some cases borrowers have paid to the 
Bank of England as much as 4} per cent. 

The silver market has shown decided symptoms of weakness 
this week. Apparently, the speculation in New York is of 
enormous magnitude, and the speculators find it difficult to carry 
on their — in the present stringent state of the money 
market. Possibly, too, they are beginning to perceive that it 
will not be as easy as at one time they hoped to dispose rapidly 
of their bullion to the Treasury. The quantity which the Trea- 
| is to buy every month is fixed by law; and asthe production 
will certainly not fall off, while it may be anticipated considerably 
to increase, the accumulation of stocks which have to be sold 
rapidly to the Treasury makes it less easy than at first it looked 
to force up the price. Then, again, the trade of the silver-using 
countries has been disturbed by the rapid rise in silver. For ex- 
ample, the Russian Government has just raised the import duties 
20 per cent., professedly to check imports which were stimu- 
lated by the rise in silver and to favour exports. There are loud 
complaints, also, in Austria-Hungary of the effect upon trade of 
the rise in the exchange; and in India the import trade as well 
as the export trade is suffering. It would seem to be probable, 
then, that the demand of all other silver-using countries except 
America will fall off if the price is maintained. In the long run, 
no doubt, the import trade everywhere will adapt itself to the 
altered conditions, and then the consumption of silver may once 
more increase; but in the immediate future it seems as if the 
rise in silver would have a similar effect in checking consumption 
as the great rise in copper had, brought about by the Copper 
Syndicate. Silver securities all gave way. with the silver 
market. Even Rupee-paper declined ; while there was another 
sharp fall in Mexican railway stocks and in the securities of the 
South Austrian Railway Company. 

During the last few days of last week and the first two days 
of this week the stock markets were much more active than they 
usually are at this season of the year. Mainly, this was due to 
the speculation in Paris, which seems to be going altogether too 
fast. French Three per Cent. Rentes on the first day of this 
week were quoted in Paris 964—the highest quotation, we be- 
lieve, = ever reached—and on the Bourse the expectation 
seems to be that they will go higher. The rise has taken place 
chiefly in a very few months, and it is the more remarkable be- 


cause the floating debt is so immense. It is already so unwieldy 
that a Bill has been introduced for funding 30 millions sterling, 
and every year, as we know, a fresh addition is made to the debt. 


| No doubt the losses suffered from the failure of the Fi 


Canal scheme, and the break-down of somany recent syndicates ang 
Companies have greatly lessened the contidence of French inves, 
tors in bankers, and the smaller investors are now confipj 
themselves almost entirely to French securities, and a few fore; 
securities that have long been known and have come to 
favourably regarded. French Rentes naturally hold the firs 
place, then come Crédit Foncier and railway, debentures, and after 
these the shares of banking, insurance, railway, and other indys. 
trial Companies. In all there has been a very great rise. Now 
the speculation seems to be running further atield. Rio Tinto 
shares, De Beers, South African Land, Suez Canal, and Ottoman 
Bank shares, and the like, have been in great request, and haye 
risen considerably. ‘The market for foreign Government bonds 
has also been strong and active ; especially there has been a rige 
in Egyptian and Turkish. It is rumoured that a Trust is bei 
formed for the purchase of Turkish securities of various kinds, 
which will have a considerable influence upon prices, and this ig 
one of the reasons assigned for the speculation in Ottoman Bank 
shares. As regards Egypt, people are already talking of ap 
attempt to convert the Unified Bonds, although they are not 
et quite at par. But other departments of the Stock Exe 
ions been far less active. Home railway stocks are a 
very high. The railway rates question is beginning to have 
an influence on the minds of investors, and it is not to be 
forgotten that, good as the traffic returns are, the working 
expenses also are very high. Then, again, the labour disputes 
are not reassuring. It is said that a great Shipping Union is to 
be formed which is to include all the principal shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and to be supported by subsidiary combine 
tions in the colonies and in the trades subordinate to shipping. 
There must be some difficulty in carrying out a combination of 
gigantic magnitude, but that it is contemplated is itself calculated 
to have an adverse influence upon markets. It seems to point to 
amore sericus struggle than has yet taken place between employers 
and employed. The market for American railroad securities con- 
tinues depressed by the stringency of the money market. The crops, 
too, are rather disappointing, and labour disputes are not all at an 
end. Over and above all this remains the unsatisfactory state of 
the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics. No very unfavourable 
news has been received of late, but the crisis continues, and with 
it the fear that we may have defaults by provincial and municipal 
Governments before long, and perhaps also by some industrial 
Companies as well as by banks. As long as uncertainty concern- 
ing the course of events in the River Plate countries lasts, the 
markets must be in an unsettled and uncertain condition. 


THE EISTEDDVOD. 


bing year the Eisteddvod—for it seems we must spell it 
with a “we”— was held at Bangor—that r which 
Welshmen call in their own tongue the Great Bangor in Arvon. 
This denotes a district whose other caer, or castle, becomes 
Caer yn Arvon, shortened into Carnarvon, not in reference to 
Edward’s great caer, but to something much older, the Roman 
Segontium. It is not usual, however, to call Bangor a caer, 
as the word Bangor itself has practically the same signi 
tion of fence or defence. Our readers will therefore not be sur 
rised to be told that there are many Bangors in the Principality 

sides the one in Arvon. For instance, there is one on the Dee, 
which is called Bangor is y Coed, or Below the Forest ; and that 
is the one to which belongs the story of the massacre of 
monks of Bangor by &thelfrith, and its name is the key to the 
curious geography of certain guide-books which bring the Dee 
into the heart of Arvon. Interesting though the Bangor past 
which “ Deva spreads her wizard stream” may he, fit 
greater interest attaches now to our Greater Bangor in Arvon 
——we use the word interest here in no banal sense. It # 
interesting to the tourist in search of fine scenery, as beilg 
within a few miles of some of the wildest parts of North Wales 
not to mention the quiet beauty of the Menai Straits, only 
rivalled by that of the Mawddach between Dolgelley and Bar 
mouth. It has an interest for the student of political economy 
as the centre of the slate quarry district of Arvon, with 
it has to teach, whether to the practical man with an 
for engineering, or to the geologist fond of tracing the foo 
steps of the giant forces of the Great Ice Age. To the educt 
tionist it is interesting, too, as possessing one of the ancielt 
grammar schools of Gwynedd, one of the most efficient not 
colleges in the kingdom, and lastly, one of the three Univer 
sity colleges of Wales. But to no one is Bangor perhaps m0 
interesting than to the historian. Take the later history of 
Wales, and you will find Bangor has been the scene of no 

rt of it. If you go further back you will find a bishop 

gor closing the dispute between Rome and the British Chureh 

in the eighth century as to the keeping of Easter. Take a long 
leap into the past and you come to the founding of the b 
by Maelgwn of Gwynedd, the Maglocunus of the queru® 
Gildas. The first bishop was a friend of Maelgwn’s, » 
name was Deinioel—that is to say, Daniel. To those who # 
cunning in the art of explaining coincidences, we resp d 
beg to point out the fact that the newly-appointed 
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js also a Daniel. If you look out of the Pavilion you 


the greater Penmaen, with its prehistoric stronghold, and 

fgeing YOu is the Great Orme’s Head, in which Roman miners once 
and to which a Norseman perhaps gave its English name 
jong afterwards. If you change your ground ever so little, your 
jon rests on the small island given up to puffins and natu- 

‘+e where St. Seirioel, the patron of cheesemaking, is fabled 
tohave practised fasting and prayer, and where once the Welsh 

; Cedwallon was all but caught by the fleet of Edwin and 

Angles of his, who gave Mona its name of Anglesey. 

So much for the scene and its surroundings; we must now 
return to the bards. The first part of the Eisteddvod consists in 
sGorsedd held by the bards under the presidency of the chief 
Druid; and as the word Druid is very loosely used, » minister of 

igion who is admitted to the Gorsedd is, in the language of 
the treated as a Druid. So we witnessed this time the 
r ive spectacle of a bishop reading the Gorsedd prayer, a 
very old formula, with its origin involved in quite as much 
obscurity as some of those in the Book of Common Prayer. This 
i, we need hardly say, in harmony with the best traditions of 
the Church in Wales, nor is it altogether novel; for the late 
Dean Edwards made it a point to take part in the business of the 
national institution of the Principality ; the Eisteddvod had got 
so completely into the hands of Nonconformist ministers, he 
thought, because the clergy of the Established Church chose to 
sbgent themselves or affected an air of superiority. In any case, 
we feel certain that it must do good to both Clergy and Non- 
enformist ministers to find themselves now and then on a 
— where theological and political differences are abso- 
ately tabooed. The Eisteddvod is, as the Bishop remarked in 
his address, the only Welsh institution which unites the Welsh 
people instead of tearing it asunder. We have never known a 

to read himself in with such electrifying effect into 
the hearts of his countrymen as this second Deinioel at the 
Eisteddvod. 

The Gorsedd is held, as some of our readers are doubtless 
aware, within a circle of stones, in the light of day, and in the 
open air. In fact, no Gorsedd can be held at night or under a 
roof, and we refer the question of the meaning of these restric- 
tions to the student of legal survivals; but we can so far help 
him as to explain to him that gorsedd means a judgment-seat or 
tribunal in modern Welsh, while in medizeval Welsh it meant a 
mound or tumulus. Whether we should be right in concluding 
that judgment used to be given from the tops of mounds in 
ancient Wales we cannot say: let the historian decide. We 
cannot, however, help calling to mind in this connexion the open- 
air Parliaments of the old Norsemen and other Teutons of 
ancient times ; and the Keys of the Isle of Man promulgating the 
law from the Tynwald Hill may be mentioned as an instance 
surviving to illustrate this ancient custom. 

In any case, the Gorsedd must have been of yore a regularly 
constituted Court, of which the Eisteddvod, as its name signifies, 
was but a “session or sitting.” The bards can show no very 
continuous history of either the Gorsedd or the Eisteddvod ; but 
their practices would lead, we believe, in the hands of an archeo- 
lead lawyer to interesting inferences as to the development of 
both. Thus the Eisteddvod theoretically derives its authorit 
from the Gorsedd, and has to be declared in advance at a Gorsedd, 
the interval of notice being—in theory, at least—a full year, 
usually called “a year and a day.” As the Gorsedd was a Court, 
it had to be opened with a ceremony corresponding to what the 
Manxmen at their Tynwald call fencing the Court. This at a 
Gorsedd consists in the presiding Druid thrice asking the ques- 
tion “Is there peace ?” while he and some of those assisting him 
hold a sword half unsheathed. As soon as he has been thrice 
aswered in the affirmative the sword is completely sheathed, 
and the business of the Gorsedd is begun. Every item of this 

ure is redolent of antiquity ; but it has never been analysed 

& Maine or an Elton. As to documents, the first to be con- 
adered would doubtless be Queen Elizabeth’s commission for the 
holding of an Eisteddvod at Caerwys, in Flintshire, in 1568, 
sued toa number of Welsh gentlemen, including among others 
the names of Bulkley, Mostyn, and Puleston, borne by men who 
grced the platform of the Bangor Eisteddvod this year. 

the Gorsedd was a Court, it had its business to transact, and 
was the approving or licensing of the various grades of bards 
ind minstrels, who had, in consequence of the approval of the 
d, certain rights, on which their means of living depended. 

we remember rightly, one of the reasons set forth in Queen 
’s commission was that, owing to no duly authorized 

vod having been for some time held, the country had been 
overrun by “ vagraunt and idle persons, naming themselfs myn- 
tells, rithmors, and barthes,” whose professional begging had 
& grievous burden to the gentlemen of the land. The 

bards and poets have now as such no rights, but the Gorsedd 
gen doing the same work—namely, approving, licensing, or 
Mating those who offer themselves as candidates. The bardie 

is conferred as an honour in these days ly as the result 

&xamination—for the examination mania has invaded even 

ancient constitution of the Eisteddvod—and partly without 
md such a pees : this year we witnessed Her Majesty 

Queen of Roumania made a bard, and later in the day her 
tand, flanked by many brawnier hands of bards of the other 
*t, helped to support the sword unsheathed half way at the 
Druid of chairing the victorious poet. The officiating arch- 
8 very old man of venerable appearance, and the whole 


scene was one which will not readily be forgotten by those who 
saw the picturesque group around him. y 

We have, without intending it, been hurried away in medias 
res. Though the Gorsedd may not be held under a roof, by a 
relaxation of an ancient custom the Eisteddvod may be so held ; 
nay, we may say for the most part that it must be under a roof 
or nowhere, for the weather has to be taken into account at an 
Eisteddvod, as we have found from bitter experience this week. 
It is wonderful, however, with what patience and resignaticn the 
thousands in the more distant parts of the pavilion listen and wait, 
or rather wait and listen. Nothing but the music, which comes at 
intervals, can reach their ears, and for that they have to wait, to 
wait partly for the other parts of the competition to be enacted 
on the platform in what is to them dumb show, and to wait also 
for the musical tribe of competitors to get ready. As a matter 
of fact they are never ready. The bardic protession has never 
been, so far as we know, accused of punctuality, but they are 
punctual to a degrec as compared with those who compete for the 
musical honours of the Eisteddvod, and some of the professional 
men are not much better at the evening concerts. 

The EKisteddvod is a four days’ meeting of great length, not to 
mention the concerts. It is, one might say, the Witan or the 
Tynwald of the Kymry, and there are certain faces which one 
recognizes at every Eisteddvod: besides the bards, there are 
several musicians and vocalists who are always present. We 
searcely ever miss the harpist John Thomas, and no Eisteddvod 
or Eisteddvod concert could be complete without the genial coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Mary Davies, the darling of the Welsh people, 
and Francon Davies 1s on the way to become likewise 
the national gathering. But the management is always considered 
a fair subject of criticism, and on this occasion a good deal of 
grumbling arose from the Eisteddvod being far too English for 
the thousands of monoglot quarrymen who formed the financial 
sinews of the undertaking. This extends further than the mere 

uestion of language, and enlists on the same discontented side both 

Velshmen and Englishmen ; for both wish to know why they 
have so little Welsh music given them at the Eisteddvod and so 
much English. The Welsh naturally prefer their own airs; and 
Englishmen, tired of what they hear frequently in the metropolis 
and elsewhere, come to Wales in the hope of enjoying Welsh- 
music ; but, instead of that, what they get is too often English 
music of a second- or third-rate quality. The sooner this per-- 
verse kind of catering is reformed the better for the Eisteddvod. 
We should rather see the Eisteddvod die than that she should 
become the handmaid of the music-hall. It is time that educated 
men in England and Wales should join in an effort to preserve 
all that is Tistinetive in this mixed country, as mediocrity loves 
to give all it touches the dull grey of its own obscurity. 

Englishmen are apt to ask Welshmen at their Eisteddvod 
“ Where is your Milton or your Shakspeare?” and Welshmen 
are apt to answer by expatiating on the overwhelming merits of 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Williams and Mr. Davies as poets and men of 
genius ; but the question is as inopportune as the answer is un- 
satisfactory ; for, so far as the Eisteddvod is competitive, it is a 
meeting, not of educated men, but of the masses. It is true that 
men of University training and popular politicians such as Sir 
John Puleston. help by their skill and geniality in conducting the- 
Eisteddvod ; nevertheless it is an Olympia of the Welsh Demos, 
and as such it may stand comparison with that of any other 
Demos of the present day. Now and then the Eisteddvod has 
given publicity to a man who afterwards made his mark; we 
are assured that this was the case, for instance, with Thomas 
Stephens, the learned author of the well-known work on the 
Literature of the Kymry. As a rule, however, the Eisteddvod 
retains to a considerable extent the character of the Gorsedd as a 
licensing Court. Thus, to take as our example the chief compe- 
tition in poetry, it is not so much a poem as samples of verse in 
all the twenty-four conventional Welsh metres. Of course the 
poet may write at almost any length he likes in the more prac- 
ticable metres, while illustrating but scantily the more trammelled 
and unwieldy metres. The original object was to test his skilb 
in them all; and we have been assured that it is an abuse when 
a bard who has once passed muster in this way, and has been 
chaired for it, enters the competition again, and is chaired for the 
second time, as was done this year. Une of the most suspicious 
features of this competition is the fact that the adjudicating bards 
have a habit of assuring and reassuring their hearers that their 
awards are absolutely just and impartial. If so, why cannot 
they rest content to leave an honest award to tell its own tale ? 

‘o those who know anything about the history of the 
Eisteddvod it is needless to say that any reform where the bards 
are concerned is all but impossible ; they are the most conserva- 
tive of men. On the other hand, reform with regard to them has 
proved itself anything but essential to the continued existence of 
the Eisteddvod ; that is secured in other ways, and among others 
by the custom, introduced by the late Sir Hugh Owen, of 
organizing various kinds of sectional meetings in connexion with 
the Eisteddvod. This has grown under the fostering care of the 
Cymmrodorion Society to be an important feature of the Welsh 
gathering. The Cymmrodorion were very effectually aided this 
year by the devotion of the professors of the University College 
for North Wales. Some of the meetings discussed such questions 
as that of technical education in Wales, linguistic a in 
Welsh intermediate schools, and the use to be made of the Welsh 

in Welsh elementary schools; and the discussion at the 
meeting of the Welsh Dialect Society, carried on as it was 
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rtly by the representatives of the Oxford school of Welsh 
Philology and some distinguished members of the English Dialect 
Society, would have done credit to a far older society than the 
Welsh one. We only hope that the work sketched out there 
will not lie forgotten till the next Eisteddvod; good intentions 
in dialect are as valueless as when clothed in a more imperial 
garb, and even less calculated to help the historian who is 
patiently waiting on the student of dialects for his conclusions, 


RACING. 


= as the excitement about the St. Leger was at its highest, 
last week, the weights appeared for the Cesarewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire. Their publication immediately before such a 
meeting as Doncaster is doubly interesting, as those who care to 
do so are able to avail themselves of the indirectly expressed 
opinion of the official handicapper in calculating the chances of 
some of the horses that are to run during the week, while on 
their running a prominent favourite for one of the two great 
autumn handicaps is not uncommonly established. 

The best two-year-old form of the season was represented for 
the Champagne Stakes, on Tuesday, at Doncaster, by Mr. J. H. 
Houldsworth’s Orvieto, the unbeaten winner of the New Stakes 
at Ascot and the Portland Stakes at Leicester, and the only horse 
that had beaten Peter Flower. He now ran after a very soft 
fashion, and was beaten a length and a half by Haute Sadne, 
who even on her high private trial, in which she is said to have 
run within a neck of Bumptious, ought to have been beaten a 
length by Orvieto. The subsequent defeat of Bumptious by two 
lengths for the Bradgate Park Plate by the three-year-old Marvel 
at weight for age makes it appear that none of the two-year-old 
form of this season has been first class. 

The first thing that struck one on looking at the weights for 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap was the changes that had taken 

lace since the spring. Here was Tyrant represented as 39 lbs. 
than he had been estimated in relation to Houndsditch for 
the Chester Cup; L’Abbesse de Jouarre made to give 11 lbs. 
more to Shall-We-Remember, and 13 lbs. more to Houndsditch 
than in May; and Padua put on 20 lbs. worse terms with 
Crimea, and 28 lbs. with Robin Hood, than for the Great 
Metropolitan Stakes. Padua was the most heavily weighted of 
the actual starters; but she had 6 lbs. less to carry relatively 
to Silver Spur than when that filly beat her by three lengths 
for the Ebor Handicap. Lily of Lumley was handicapped to 
meet Curfew on 7 lbs, better terms than when she beat him by 
a length at Stockton, and since then Curfew had won the Ebor 
St. Leger, so Lily of Lumley seemed to have a fair chance. 
Shall-We-Remember was now handicapped on 6 lbs. better terms 
with Padua, Papyrus, and Silver Spur, than for the approachin 
Cesarewitch, so it was a great surprise when she was sere a | 
Silver Spur showed how much more she must have had in hand 
than was generally supposed when she won the Ebor Handicap 
by winning easily on the present occasion ; and Curfew reversed 
his Stockton form with Lily of Lumley by running second to her 
It is our usual custom to review the public form of the 
ee starters for the St. Leger before describing the race; 
ut in consequence of the apparently open character of the race, 
the performances of the candidates had been discussed and written 
about to such an extent beforehand that the mere suggestion of 
going through them all again would be likely to provoke yawns 
and protests; so we will be as brief as possible. It is seldom 
that the winners of the Derby, the Oaks, the Two Thousand, the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, the Epsom Grand Prize, and 
the French Derby and Two Thousand, all start for the St. Leger 
as was the case on Wednesday last. As the season progresses, 
it generally becomes easier to distinguish the relative claims of 
the best three-year-olds, and horses which were considered on a 
in the spring can often be handicapped with a widish margin 
ween them before September. With regard to the St. Leger 
favourites, the exact opposite happened to be the case this season. 
For instance, for the Free Handicap published the week before 
the Derby, Surefoot was placed a stone and two pounds above 
St. Serf; yet a few days before the St. Leger, the former was 
backed at 5 to 1, and the latter at 6} to 1, which showed that 
the margin between them was at that time considered very 
trifling. Then for the Free Handicap, Surefoot was to give 
Heaume 6 lbs., yet Heaume was first favourite, while Surefoot 
was only fourth favourite, for the St. Leger. Surefoot again had 
been handicapped as much as 10 lbs. above Sainfoin, who, for a 
] time was as good, and at the last a better favourite for the 
a Blue Green had been considered 10 lbs. better than 
St. Serf by the handicapper in May, but backers took the same 
odds about each nine days before the St. r. At the same time 
Alloway and Right Away stood at equal odds, although 6 lbs. 
had been put between them for the Free Handicap. During the 
part of the first half of August, and even later, Memoir 
was first favourite; but on the 22nd of that month she was re- 
— to have met with a mishap, and for a few days she only 
id walking exercise in the paddock. In about a week she was 
out again and alloping ; but a stoppage of her work so near the 
race was consi very dangerous to her chance, and she went 
fram 5 to 1 down to 25 to1 in the betting, to rise again to a 
much shorter price. The sudden rush into favouritism of Queen’s 


Birthday caused as much excitement as the mishap to Memoie 
Even after he had won the Great National Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
at Redear on the 13th of August—his third victory of the 
season, without a single defeat—66 to 1 was laid against him 
for the St. Leger, and on the 14th he was backed in one be 
at 2,000 to 30. On the 20th he won the Great Norther 
St. Leger at Stockton, and then he was backed at 20 to 7, 
On the 28th he won the Great Yorkshire Stakes; afte 
which he went up “by leaps and bounds” until he stood x 
7to1. The result of the Derby sometimes makes the St, 
appear such a foregone conclusion that there appears to be 
—_— one horse that has a reasonable chance for the last. 
named race ; but this year the St. Leger seemed much the mog 
open race of the two. A few days before the Derby the betting 
quotations were as follows—2} on the favourite, and 5, 1 I, 40, 
66, 66, and 100 or more against the other candidates; whereas 
a few days before the St. Leger they were 4} against the favourite, 
and 5, 6, 8, 9, 9, 10, 17, 33, 66, and 100 or more against other 
horses. The fact that Sainfoin, Heaume, Oddfellow, and Gon. 
salvo were entered for the Cesarewitch showed that their owners 
considered them stayers; while the entrance of Surefoot, Blue 
Green, Right Away, Martagon, and Star for the Cambridge. 
shire, only, led to the inference that speed rather than lasti 
powers was supposed to be their strong point by those best quali. 
fied to judge. In the handicapper’s opinion, over a long distance 
Sainfoin and Heaume were on an equality ; Oddfellow was 13 lbs, 
their inferior, and Gonsalvo 4 lbs. worse still. Over a mile anda 
distance he considered Surefoot as good as Sainfoin, and both of 
them 2 lbs. better than Heaume, whom he thought 6 lbs. superior 
to Blue Green. 

Backers had, perhaps, some cause for complaint at the shortness 
of the odds offered them by bookmakers for the St. Leger. On the 
1st of September, in order to back the first dozen horses mentioned 
in the betting to win 1,000/. each, it would have been n 
to invest upon them as follows—2ool., 200l., 166/., 1421., I4ol, 
110l., gol., 60/., 60l., 15/., 8. If the reader will take the 
trouble to add these sums together, he will find that they amount 
to 1,201/., and as the largest sum that could be deducted from 
this would be 200/., the layer could not possibly lose, and might 
win from 193/. downwards, or even clear the whole 1,2o01/,, in 
the improbable, but at that time just possible, contingency of 
some horse other than one of the dozen backed winning the race, 

In the paddock, Memoir looked rough in her coat, and she 
sweated a Tittle. Right Away went very short in the preliminary 
canter, and Surefoot did not move as well as his backers could 
have wished. The race was one of the fastest St. Legers on 
record, the pace being forced by Orwell and Oddfellow. At 
the mile-post, Queen's Birthday was lying third, and Heaume, 
Gonsalvo, Sainfoin, and Blue Green were following him, At the 
turn for home, Heaume passed Queen’s Birthday, who was quite 
beaten halfa mile from the finish. Surefoot was beaten immedi 
afterwards, and, just before reaching the bend, he and St. 
Right Away, and Alloway came into collision, Orwell gave wayat 
the bend, and Oddfellow was beaten almost at the same moment. 
Sainfoin was then left with the lead, with Heaume, Blue Green, 
and Memoir in close attendance. Near the distance Heaume had 
had enough of it, and shortly afterwards Sainfoin cannoned 
against Blue Green. Memoir now got the lead, and, —s 
gamely on, resisted a vigorous challenge from Blue @ 
won by two lengths. Gonsalvo, who came with a rush i 
the distance, was only beaten for second place by a length. The 
winner of the Derby was fourth, a length behind Gonsalvo. 
Right Away broke down. 

t is difficult to say to what extent the two collisions may have 
affected the result. St. Serf nearly fell, and Alloway was com 
siderably knocked about, in the first; in the second, Blue Gree 
was pressed towards the rails, otherwise he might, perhaps, have 
at least repeated his Newmarket Stakes form by running a very 
close second to Memoir. It was said that both Heaume and 
Queen’s Birthday were run into during the race, and, if this be 
true, their chances may have been interfered with. On the 
other hand, a very experienced jockey, who rode one of the 
placed horses, told us that he considered it a very 
race. 

With regard to the future, the immediate effect of the & 
Leger was to make Gonsalvo a strong favourite for the Cesat® 
witch. For that race he is handicapped 17 lbs, below Sait 
foin, whom he now beat by a length, and on the same terms 
with Heaume, who only ran sixth. Blue Green is not em 
for the Cesarewitch ; but for the Cambridgeshire he has ® 
give Gonsalvo 16lbs., and he only beat him by a length for 
the St. Leger. It is probable that few people would am 
to back even Memoir against Gonsalvo with that amount of 
weight between them. Memoir’s winnings, in stakes, this yet 
considerably exceed 16,000/., and it is probable that they 
have been 20,0001. if she had been allowed to win the One Thor 
sand. This was the first St. Leger, that we can remember, # 
which the first and second in the race wore blinkers. Watts hi 
this year ridden the winner in the Derby, the Oaks, and the St 
Leger. The Prince of Wales's success in the Clumber Plate 
immensely popular, and the extraordinary luck which 
North has been enjoying of late was continued in the Welttf 
Plate and the Tattersall Sale Stakes. 

On Thursday, in the race for the Portland Plate, L’Abbese# 
Jouarre beat Shillelagh at even weights. For the 
Spring Handicap, al receiving 7 lbs. from him, she bé# 
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, when he ran a good second. This useful filly 
seems to be able to win at all distances, and she has astonished 
the handicappers this season. Her victory in the Portland Plate 
raises her weight to the substantial amount of 9 st. 7 Ibs. for the 
Cambridgeshire, for which she had already been backed. 


THE GROWTH OF BELFAST. 


coming census is already being anticipated in Belfast. 
themselves patriots have been talking, the people of Belfast have 
been making money and increasing the population. In England 
we hear a great deal about agrarian outrages in the South and 
West ; but Belfast is seldom or never mentioned. The English 
traveller is astonished at the wealth and magnificence of a place 
he has hardl heard of. Ireland to him means Mitchelstown and 
Tipperary, Meelin and Woodford. It is of these classical localities 
dalthe \etters of Irish correspondents are full. He might remain 
a year at Belfast and never hear one of them mentioned, The 
Ulsterman is much too full of his own affairs to care for such 
things; and, consciously or unconsciously, at any rate without 
demagogic vociferation, without Plans of Campaign or boycotting, 
without any of the things which Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone 
think necessary to the welfare of the country, he has been quietly 
building up what seems likely to prove an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of Home Rule. He has, it is to be feared, taken too 
little trouble to impress his opinions on the English public mind. 
He kmows, or fancies he knows, that no conceivable scheme of 
Home Rule can be made to work, and is profoundly indifferent to 
the subject. This apathy is to be deplored; the more so as it 
led to a surprise in one of the districts of Belfast, where a Home 
Ruler got elected, though only by a very small majority. But 
we do not hear much of Mr. Sexton’s visits to a constituency 
which cannot long remain his. The Ulsterman has no inten- 
tion of submitting to a Parnellite government, for he knows 
ectly well that he and his industrious, hard-working, and 
wealthy fellows would, under its beneficent sway, be expected 
to pay the bills run up by the idle vapourers of the West and 
South. He declines to recognize the possibility of any such 
ing; but he cannot deny that the mere introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Lill depreciated the credit of Belfast so seriously 
that it is reckoned to have cost the city over a million of money. 
The next census interests him, however, for this reason—it will 
show whether or not Belfast is the first city in Ireland, one of the 
four or five cities of the whole kingdom which rise above a quarter 
of a million. The extraordinary progress of the place in wealth 
and population since the last census is a fact easily ascertained, 
and the coming census will, he thinks, demonstrate it to all 
whom it may concern. In 1881 Belfast had 208,122 inhabitants. 
It therefore stood in this respect below Dublin, with 249,602, 
although well above Cork, with 80,124. In 1871 Belfast stood 
at 174,412, Dublin at 346,326. The decrease of the one and the 
increase of the other are remarkable. But the Belfast people of 
to-day are not content. They estimate the result of next year's 
¢ensus at 300,000, or more—some, indeed, placing it at 308,000. 
We shall see in good time, no doubt; but, even if the number 
comes out far below these anticipations, it would be silly to deny 
that Belfast has distanced all other Irish cities, including the 
capital, and that her voice on the Home Rule question is not a 
thing that even the most ardent patriot can afford to neglect. 


In the middle of the sixteenth century Belfast was unknown 
43 @ seaport, and was only the principal stronghold of the powerful 
sept of U'’Neil. The town was composed of a fort and its sur- 
roundings and a few cottages of weavers and small shopkeepers. 
There was no bridge over the Lagan, which divides Down from 
Antrim, and travellers had to cross by ford or ferry, according 
tothe tide. When the O’Neils were ousted in favour of the 
Chichesters, Earls and Marquesses of Donegal, the liberal policy 
of the family as regards leases had an immediately beneficial 
effect. The fifth earl granted the site of the White Linen Hall, 
and the building, which is now in the heart of the city, was 

ed by a subscription of the merchants; but it was cotton, 
not linen, that pr Belfast on the road to fortune. In 1776 
Joy, the proprietor of a local paper, brought over the first 

ales ; sixty poor women and girls who had been reduced to sub- 
ast on charity were at once employed, and so great did the 
d become that a spinning jenny was imported. In 1790 

the first steam engine seen in Ireland was set up to drive the 
les of a cotton mill. Linen, however, is, and ies long been, 
staple of the city and of many towns and villages near it. 
Of one place, Ballymena, some thirty miles off, it is said that 
more than a million sterling is there invested annually in linen 
- From Belfast last year more than six millions’ worth 
Wasexported. The city has “kept pace in every way with this 
Progress. The churches are numerous and hand- 

‘me, although in 1645 the first was opened. As late as 

72 20 Roman Catholic was allowed to hold a public service 

tall vj Tamparts, and mass was celebrated under some 

Pines. William ITI. ex himself in favour of toler- 
mee. “Exclusion,” he said, “will not make them better sub- 


est foes cannot deny that, politically, the people of Belfast 
have always ranked as staunch Liberals. Mr. Gladstone con- 
verted more Liberals to Toryism in a year than could have been 
counted up in a generation before. In the ’Forty-five the Belfast 
Volunteers did much duty, and no fewer than four thousand, in 
scarlet cloth with black facings, were armed, clothed, and drilled, 
entirely at their own expense, in the year King George III. came 
to the throne ; and these warlike traditions are warmly fostered 
at the present day. Belfast also took a leading part in obtaining 
the abolition of death penalties for stealing, and manufacturers 
refused to prosecute in cases where webs of linen were taken 
from their bleaching greens. During the great famine of 1847 
and 1848, Belfast, which hardly felt the pressure of want, was 
foremost in sending relief. At the present day, although, as we 
have said, linen continues to be the staple, Belfast is also much 
oceupied with cotton. Papermaking flourishes. Printing, and 
especially printing in colours, is largely carried on. The gaudy 
posters, representing white kangaroos and domestic assassima- 
tions, which cover our London hoardings, are made there, 
as well as a majority of the Christmas cards and valentines, 
with which at times we fill our letters. Cutlery has long 
been a profitable industry, and all kinds of iron work are 
xeqeaes The great trade in pork, for which Cork has long 

n noted, is rivalled, if it is not surpassed, by that of Bel- 
fast, from which some sixty thousand tons, alive or dead, are 
exported annually. Ninety thousand head of cattle, thirty 
thousand sheep, twenty thousand geese, and two thousand tons 
of chickens, with seven thousand tons of eggs, leave the port 
every year for Glasgow, Liverpool, and other great towns on the 
opposite coast. Not content with what can be grown in the 
country, Belfast imports about twenty-five thousand tons of 
flax every year. An unexpected item in the trade lists is aerated 
water, but Belfast, while she only imports forty tons, exports 
eight thousand. 


All this commerce cannot be carried on without shipping, 
and perhaps there is no source of greater pride to the in- 
habitants than their success in shipbuilding. The largest and 
fastest passenger steamers now afloat are built at Belfast. We 
need only mention the Majestic or the Teutonic. And these 
great ships are not only constructed in Belfast, but are com- 
a fitted with engines, decorated and furnished on the spot. 

n the industries thus indicated, it is estimated that fully 20,000 
workmen are employed, 12,000 on shipbuilding alone. Nor is 
this all. These floating palaces can be brought up alongside 
the quays in the heart of the city, and that too at any period of 
the tide. This result has been attained by the opening of the 
Victoria Channel, which even at the Donegal Quvy is seventeen feet 
deep at low water. The Alexandra Graving Dock is said to be the 
largest but one in the world, being 800 feet in length and 92 
in width. A steam derrick, set up in connexion with the dock, 
is understood to be the largest in the world. Not content with 
the present dock accommodation, the Harbour Commissioners are 
engaged in the construction of a new tidal basin a thousand 
feet in length with a depth of twenty feet at low water. All 
this prodigious industry sprang from the construction in 1820 
of the first steamer ever built in Ireland, the Belfast, owned 
by Messrs. Langtry. She was fitted in the town with engines 
and everything else. At the present day not fewer than twenty- 
four separate lines run from Belfast to ports in England, Scot- 
land, and America, and every evening a procession of eight or 
nine large passenger boats leaves the quay side as the Custom 
House clock strikes eight, and makes its way to the mouth of the 
Lough, the performance being repeated by about half a dozen or 
so the next morning. The tonnage of shipping cleared from the 

rt in 1850 was about half a lies it is now a million and a 
alf. In addition there are steamers sailing daily from Larne, a 
few miles further north, to Stranraer. ‘The stranger who has 
only visited Cork and Dublin is immensely impressed by Belfast. 
Every industry once started there seems to flourish. In other 
ace of Ireland hardly anything of the kind exists. Flax has 

nm tried over and over again and has always failed. There is 

no part of the island less suited to its growth than Ulster, and 
none in which labour is not cheaper. This is not the place to 
account for the fact. The Ulsterman would lay all the blame 
on the Pope of Rome, if you asked him. But we need not 
compare the wide, clean streets of Belfast, the magnificent club 
houses, the spacious public buildings, the warehouses—many 
them of great architectural beauty—the colleges, with their lovely 
gardens, the open spaces, and the glorious scenery in all diree- 
tions, with the attractions of any other Irish town. Let us 
compare Belfast with Sheffield or Birmingham—towns with, more 
or less, the same population. In every Belfast is superior, 
as may be seen at the most superficial glance ; and one curious 
fact must not be overlooked in estimating its importance. The 
Customs duties paid annually in Belfast amount to two millions 
sterling—to be exact, 1,967,453/.—being nearly double what is 
paid in Glasgow, and only a little below what is paid in Liver- 
pool, and the Inland Revenue comes to a million more, so 
the city pays a thirtieth part of what is raised in all the United 
Kingdom. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. 


HOSE citizens of the United States who are possessed of 
wealth have very few customs of their own. Their inge- 
nuity is expended in imitating the English. They wear English 
clothing, and speak with what they fondly believe to be the 
genuine accent of the Court of St. James's. They drive in their 
rks in English dogearts, and they even pretend to hunt; but, 
Cotes few foxes, they are content to chase the scent of an anise- 
seed bag. In short, it seems as if the first thing a citizen of the 
United States does when he has acquired a fortune is to throw 
overboard his allegiance to all American manners and customs, 
to look and act as much like an Englishman as he can, to marry 
his daughter to a Briton of title, and die happy. 

About five years ago this mania for imitation suddenly exhi- 
bited a new phase. With the growth of the leisured class in the 
United States grew the problem of what to do with the leisure. 
The American gentleman seldom or never goes into politics, pre- 
ferring to leave his country’s welfare in the hands of the Irish 
statesmen who are ferried across the Atlantic in thousands every 
week. Consequently it dawned upon him in the course of time 
that he had next to nothing to occupy his time, and was in danger 
of succumbing to ennui. However, he had learned that the 
English were in the habit of spending much time in their country 
houses at seasons when he was loitering at his club window in 
New York. He asked his wife if she did not think it would 
be a good notion to introduce the practice of staying in the 
country late in the autumn, of celebrating the Christmas holidays 
at the country-house, and then running up to town just for 
the fashionable season, and returning to recuperate when it 
was over. And his wife fell upon his neck and said he was a dear 
old wiseacre, and what delightful house parties they could get 
together, and how thoroughly at home all English visitors could 
be made to feel, and what admirable opportunities the dear girls 
would have. 

And so, somewhat to their own surprise, the overfed, flabby- 
muscled gentlemen of New York, with their overdined wives and 
much overdanced daughters, suddenly found themselves launched 
into the country at seasons in which they had never before been 
brought into contact with the beauties of nature. Here a new 


difficulty was soon discovered. The young men of the leisured | 


class were, as a rule, found to be quite able to take up country 
sports and ee. Nearly every boy born of wealthy 
parents in the United States is sent to a college. There, 
no matter how lazy he may be by nature, or vicious by 
habit, he acquires a certain amount of taste for manly sports. 
The American college is an athletic institution. 
football, rowing, lacrosse, and lawn-tennis are systematically 
cultivated, the first three at a large expense. The youth 
who has never taken any interest in athletics before going to 
college is sure to gain it there. If no other influence has force 
with him, he will be shamed into taking some kind of exercise, 
and building up his bodily powers. When the American youth 
of rich family was suddenly thrust into the country at hitherto 
unaccustomed seasons, he found that there was good, practical 
value in the athletic culture of his collegiate days. But the 
young women were in no such happy state. They were absolutely 
unfitted for a country life. They had no muscular strength, 
whatever, no heart, no lungs, no vitality. The rude caresses of 
the autumn winds brought no healthy colour to their cheeks, but, 
on the contrary, made them cough. They could not enter into any 
outdoor amusements, because they had not strength enough, and 
their only course was to cling to the chimney corner, and read 
pirated editions of English novels. 

This condition of affairs opened the eyes of the fathers and 
mothers to the degeneration of their children. For a long time 
it had been the habit of Americans to regard as their typical 
young woman a tall, slender creature, with large eyes, pale 
cheeks, transparent skin, and colourless lips. Delicate and in- 
teresting were the two words used to describe women who were 
looked upon as possessing the secrets of attractiveness. But now 
the point of view was suddenly changed. The girl with buoyant 
step, flushed cheek, pink lips, sparkling eyes, and a contour which 
spoke of strength as well as grace, became the model. [low to 
cultivate this form became one of the fashionable problems of the 
day. The men pointed at their sons, and said that their physical 
excellence was the result of systematic training. The women 
seized the suggestion, and for the past three years there has been 
growing in America a belief in athletic training for women. 
Various enterprises have been set on foot ; but in New York the 
most popular is the Berkeley Lyceum. . 

This is a fashionable institution situated in Forty-fourth Street, 
a short distance west of Fifth Avenue. It is a building of fair 
size, constructed of brick and terra-cotta. It contains baths, a 
pretty little theatre, much affected by lecturers and amateur actors, 
and a gymnasium, The Lyceum is used largely by the young 
sons of the wealthy people; but the daughters are given a fair 
share of its advantages. A subscription of $40 a year entitles 
them to all the privileges of the institution, including the use 
of the tennis-courts and boat-houses situated further up town. 


A special female instructress, who has made a scientific study 


of ge training for women, is provided for the benefit 
of the girls. Each applicant for admission to the Lyceum 
must submit to a very thorough physical examination made by 
the instructress, and entered in the records of the institution. 
This examination includes careful measurements of the physical 


Baseball, | 


proportions of the subject, with a view to ascertainj 
muscular development of the various parts of the body, 
aim of the instructress is to achieve a symmetrical ‘ge 
development of the muscles, and to avoid undue stre 
ing of one part and neglect of another. Her measure 
are referred to a normal standard established with referenes 
age, height, and weight. Having finished her examination, 
which necessarily includes an inquiry.into the condition o 
the subject's heart and lungs, she maps out a course of trajpj 
for the candidate. The girl is required to furnish a  suitahj, 
costume, consisting of a loose blouse, waist of flannel, with skirt 
reaching to the knees, knee trousers, stockings, and light canyg, 
shoes. She is then put to work at some light exercise desi 
to bring into play the muscles which have apparently cutee 
most from lack of employment. Other exercises are added as the 
girl acquires strength and activity, until she blossoms into, 
lithe, elastic, muscular little woman, blooming with health a4 
strength, and brimming over with the good spirits that accompany 
these blessings. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, though the best, is not the only jp. 
stitution in New York for the physical training of women. 
are springing up all over the city. Nor is gymnastic work alom 
cultivated. One of the favourite sports for women is swimming, 
Half a dozen years ago it was a rare thing to meet at an Americay 
watering-place a woman who could swim well. Now it is, 
common experience. Last season, at one resort on Long Island 
Sound, there were at least twenty women and young girl 
who could swim excellently. Two of the young ladies swam 
without resting across the harbour and back, a distance of a mi 
and a half. Almost all of these women and girls had learned the 
art at some one of the swimming schools which are springing w 
in the metropolis of the United States. And every one of thes 
female swimmers when ashore carried herself as straight aga 
soldier, while every movement was made with an ease and 
grace which told plainly of the elasticity of her muscles. Hors 
back riding has grown in popularity amazingly within the past 
five years, and the riding schools are crowded with women, 
Half a dozen years ago a woman on horseback was something of 
a curiosity in Central Park. Now one cannot walk two h 
yards without seeing several. And most of them ridewell, Las 
of all, the plain, old-fashioned exercise of walking has becom 
| popular among the people of fashion. 
As a result of all this athleticism, there has been a revolution 
in the style of dressing. The American women speedily learned 
that they could not indulge in any kind of exercise, especially 
outdoor sports, if they were encased in restricting costumes, or 
shod with high-heeled French shoes. Tight lacing, tight shoes, 
and tight gowns have all gone. The American woman now 
| buys shoes in which she can walk, and for outdoor wear prefers 
| plainly-made cloth gowns in which she has room for free play of 
| all her limbs. Hence the pedestrian who walks down Fifth 

Avenue on Sunday morning when the church services are at an 
"end will meet hundreds of plump, well-built women, with rosy 
| cheeks and bright eyes, walking with a gait of which Diana her 
| self might be proud. And these results have been brought about 
largely, if not altogether, through the eagerness of fashionable 
| Americans to ape English manners and customs. — It behoves 
| Britons to be grateful that they have unwittingly conferred such 
good upon their cousins across the Atlantic. 


REVIEWS. 


MANX NAMES.* 


I | AVE we not all heard of a guide-book for the Isle of Man 
which bore on its title-page a line from Pope :— 
The proper study of mankind is Man ? 


Mr. Moore has acted on the principle thus recommended. Into 
a handsomely printed thick-papered volume of three hundred and 
| sixty pages he has crammed as much learning in language 
topography, history, and genealogy as would furnish forth a round 
| half-dozen of ordinary local histories. His proper study, D? 
| doubt, is Man, but, to illustrate what he has to tell us about that 
| island, he has ransacked the histories of the adjacent islands an 
those also of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and many remote 
regions. Wf a man should take it into his head to interpret all the 
names over the shop-doors of a single London street, give* 
| history of each, and throw in an account of the street itself, its 
name, and the name and position of the manor and s 
which it stands, the task would tax the learning and energy. t 
very vigorous and accomplished intellect. Yet it is something 
this kind which Mr, Moore has undertaken to do for the [sled 
Man. There Iberian, Scot, Gael, Scandinavian, Norman, ® 
Saxon are mixed in an inextricable compound of nationalitits 
and to tackle and overcome the difficulties of his self-imp® 
task it was necessary that the writer should be familiar 
all the languages concerned, and familiar, also, with the et 
rupt patois in which their forms now most often se Lovet! 
on names have generally been of the kind of which 4 


* * Surnames and Place-names of the Isle of Man. By A. W- nt 
M.A. With an Introduction by Professor Rhys. London: Stock 
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are examples. Seven years ago a new departure was 
taken by Mr. Ferguson in his Surnames as a Science; but Mr. 
Moore carries this science a step further, and adds place-names 
to surnames. That he should have succeeded so well must 
bea matter for congratulation, not only to himself, but to his 
naders. “Proper names,” says Professor Rhys, “ whether of 
ns or of places, usually present the most difficult problems 
of glottology which any country can suggest.” In this observa- 
tion we may fully agree, as well as when he asserts that Manx 
names are 2 compromise, and of the highest interest to those who 
can fathom their history and meaning. Mr. Moore throws light 
on names Which occur anywhere in the three kingdoms, as well 
as on surnames everywhere ; and his book forms an introduction 
to the whole science. We may briefly indicate the exact ground 
he takes up, and afterwards pick out a few of the curiosities of 
Jocal and personal nomenclature which are to be found in these 
fascinating page. 

Mr. Moore begins with some twenty pages of introduction, 
which might well have been extended to forty. Thesmall extent 
of Man, he tells us, is favourable to the investigation of a subject 
which in the case of the larger countries of Europe is practically 
out of reach. Yet the history of a place or a people is told in 
names. From the fifth to the eighth centuries Manx men were 
Celts. A great immigration from Scandinavia took place in the 
ninth century. “It took two directions, one, mainly Danish, to 
the north-east of England, and the other, mainly Norwegian, to 
the coasts of the Shetlands, Orkneys, Northern Scotland, the 
Western Isles, Ireland, and the Isle of Man.” In 1270 Man 
fell under the dominion of the Scotch. The language of the 
mixed race which inhabited the island was for the most part 
Gaelic, which “ gradually superseded Scandinavian, as in England 
the old Saxon tongue superseded the Norman, mainly, of course, 
inboth cases, through the influence of the women, who would 
naturally teach their children their own tongue rather than that 
of their fathers,” says Mr. Moore, who makes no sarcastical 
allusion to the comparative amount of talk which a Celtic woman 
might be supposed to pour forth as compared with a stern 
Scandinavian Viking. He is guilty, if we are inclined to be very 
critical, of a slight lapse in speaking of English superseding 
Norman. As a fact, this supersession of their language twice 
befell the Normans; first, when the Norse invaders of France 
became the parents of French-speaking children, and afterwards 
when the French-speaking invaders of England became the 
progenitors of an English-speaking posterity. The personal 
names in Man, as investigated by the help of parish registers 
beginning in the middle of the seventeenth century, show that 
the Viking’s descendants were chiefly to be found where the low 
sandy coast enabled the flat-bottomed ships to be run ashore ; 
while “on the south-west coast, adjacent to Ireland, we find a 

ominance of the Hibernicized Anglo-Norman names, borne 
the descendants of the MacWalters and the MacWilliams.” 
place-names are more Irish than Scotch, “though, owing to 
the later connexion with Scotland, the Isle of Man having been 
under Scotch rule during the end of the thirteenth century, the 
language approaches more closely to Scotch than Irish.” The 
Scandinavian names, not being comprehensible to the natives, 
have become in many cases hopelessly corrupt. 

Mr. Moore's introduction is followed by the two separate 
treatises on surnames and place-names mentioned in the title of 
the book. The first of these, divided into five chapters, runs to 
nearly a hundred pages. The second, in seven chapters, fills the 
rest of the volume, except for some twenty pages of glossarial 
index. It would be impossible to analyse and weigh the num- 
berless facts contained in these closely packed chapters. There 
are a few misprints which are not all corrected in a table of 
errata, but considering the nature of the work we can only 
wonder that they are so few. As a whole, the book is one of 
the most important contributions to what we may call a new and 

anonymous science. Perhaps somebody will find a better 
word to describe it than that apparently used by Professor Rhys, 
“ Glottology.” 

Of the curious items of information to be gleaned from 

. Moore's pages we may select a few, if only to show the reader 
how much that is interesting may be found in what many writers 
Would have contrived to make a very dry book. A world 
of philological learning is boiled down into the identification of 
the name of South Barrule with Warfield. We must refer to 
the book for all the stages, but Worth-fell would mean “ Beacon 
mountain,” and would come, by a corrupt pronunciation, of 
Which there are several exam les, “ Varfl,” and thence into 
Varrul, and finally Barrul and Barrule. It is impossible to 

of Man without remembering its “ House of Keys.” What 

has Mr. Moore to tell us about that example of a local Parliament 
and its odd name? We must look under the word Tinwald, a 
corruption of Thing-véllr (viéllr is Scandinavian for “ field”). 
id Hill was a sacred place, and here proclamations are still 
made. Here, too, the Deemsters “choose the worthiest of the 
fretholders to assist in deciding difficult or doubtful points of 
The 24th of June, St. John’s Day, was that appointed for 

= annual assembly, which, since the change in the calendar, 
been altered to the sth of July. The men thus chosen, the 

) form the House of Keys, which only existed in old times 

the lord’s will, and were selected when occasion arose. ‘No 
on, however, was valid without the assent of the Commons 
#embled outside the fence” which surrounded the hill. “Thus 
Wefind that there existed a true primitive folkmoot in the Isle 


of Man, the nearest parallel to which is the Landesgemeind of 
Uri and Untervalden.” Mr. Moore might have found a ymilar 
institution, not yet wholly obsolete, nearer home, namely, in 
London, where the folkmote answered to the assembly on Tinwald 
Hill, and the Court of Hustings to the House of Keys. We have 
all heard of Douglas, Peel, and the Calf of Man. Let us see 
how Mr. Moore interprets these names. Douglas, called by 
Manxmen “ Doolish,” was “ probably originally Balladouglas,” 
the farm of the black stream, or brook. As to Peel, it means a 
fortress, and was originally, no doubt, applied to the round tower 
on the little island off Peel-town. It was afterwards applied to 
the island itself and to the later and more extensive fortifications, 
which were probably erected there by the Stanleys. These were 
repaired by Ferdinando, Earl of Derby; and an old engraving, 
dated 1593, represents them as being at that time in perfect con- 
dition, but since then they have fallen into ruins. “ Calf,” 
literally, the Scandinavian “ Kalfr,” the young offspring of a 
cow, “is used in local names of a small island near a large one.” 
There is an Isle of Calf off the Irish coast. It is curious to find 
a Greek word so far west, but in Manx Skeely means a parish 
church, and must be from éxxAnqia, like the French église, Kirk- 
patrick being, in the insular dialect, “Skeely Pharick.” 

Mr. Moore’s chapters on personal names are quite as interesting, 
especially that on nicknames. Among “Surnames derived from 
trades,” we find Skelly, “contracted from O’Scolaidhe, the story- 
teller’s descendant. The story-teller,” adds Mr. Moore, “ was a 
regular official at the courts of the old Irish Kings.” He does 
not go on to remark that no such office is needed in modern Irish 
courts ; but some people do miss opportunities. MacPherson 
and MacTaggart mean parson’s son and priest's son. Gill, the 
Scotch gillie, means a young man or a servant, like gossoon and 
garcon, and accounts for such curious forms as Mylchrist or Mac- 
gil-chreest. Gavan, Gowan, Gawaine—there are many forms of 
the name—means an armourer, or primarily a smith. It is hard 
to lay down this delightful book without further extracts; but 
we have said enough to show what an admirable guide it forms 
towards a rudimentary acquaintance with both place and personal 
names of Irish or Scandinavian origin. If Mr. Ferguson could 
give us a volume on place-names in England to match his two 
books on surnames, we should, with the help of Mr. Moore, be 
almost sufficiently equipped for any inquiry likely to arise in these 
kingdoms. 


NOVELS * 

ELLY BLYTHE isa young lady’s novel in a double sense. 

It is a very pretty, unaffected story, written by a young 

lady, and a story any young lady may read without the least 
danger to her cheek or morals. It is decidedly romantic with- 
out being in the least sentimental. Nelly Blythe is a lovely, 
bewitching girl in the best London society ; her father, Mr. Capel 
Blythe, has fabulous wealth and a palace in Park Lane or there- 
abouts, and Nelly herself has for suitor no less a person than the 
Marquess of Rossdale. When it is understood that Lord Rossdale 
is not only eldest son of the Duke of Northfells, but also the 
“coming man,” leader of a great political party, a man of light 
and leading in the House of Commons; good-looking, if not 
strikingly handsome, and has a nobly reserved manner, only a 
hermit or a nun could fail to recognize that he is, indeed, “ the 
best match in the kingdom.” In addition to all this, the insight 
which is the privilege of the novel-writer has enabled Miss 
Greenwood to credit her hero with a “passionate nature” over 
which “ most careful drilling” had enabled him to gain “ masterly 
self-control.” Simply to marry this potentate straight off as soon 
as he signified his willingness—as we surmise would be the 
prudent action of most young ladies in English or other circles 
—would be to deprive the heroine of her legitimate claim to 
romantic griefs. Accordingly, while retaining her Marquess well 
in hand in the background, Nelly is taken into the country, and 
allowed some rural philandering with a young artist. After 
some pretty rustic love-scenes, a few blushes, some tears, and a 
rather violent scolding from the artist when he finds out the 
Marquess, Alec Spenser is knocked on the head, and Nelly has the 
sqyuletion brain fever. By the time she recovers the Marquess, 
who is now the Duke, is again “willin’”; pretty Nelly, after a 
due delay, ascends into the celestial spheres of duchesses, and, 
we infer, had a successful political sa/on, and aided in leading her 
lord’s party. This is very prettily told; and Miss Greenwood 
has succeeded in drawing a girl sufficiently charming, graceful, 
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, and clever to explain and justify her good fortune. That is, 
freed, the keynote of the story—romance tempered with good 
sense, and knowledge of the habits of thinking and feeling of 
people of the world. Deep insight into human nature or broad 

eralization of experience is not there; but a young writer who 
fetes by seeing what lies on the surfaces around her may pro- 
ceed further. In any case, Miss Greenwood writes agreeably, 
and has a bright, animated style. 

No one can deny that Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, the author of 
A Son of Issachar, has the courage of his conceptions. His novel 
is a “romance of the days of Messias,” and romance and realism 
have walked hand in hand with the writer. The “ proem” shows 
us Israel on his couch of death, giving his prophetic messages to 
his sons, and seeing for Issachar a future of sloth and servitude. 
Then begins the story of Cheliel Bar-Asha, the descendant of the 
“ strong ass,” in the year of Rome 779, when great issues were 
at hand. The youth incurs the wrath of the Roman soldiery, is 
mocked, tortured, and finally, “with a severed rope dangling 
about his neck, disfigured, naked, foul, and torn,” is flung across 
his mother’s door. His mother lives at Nain, and is a widow. 
Then follow the funeral and the miracle, and Cheliel is alive 
again. He is a finely-built young fellow, and has been noted 
during some festive scenes at the Court of Herod by the Princess 
Amina, whose indignation at her lawful lord’s variations from 
the path of duty does not prevent occasional meanderings of her 
own. Passing over these dallyings and overtures to Cheliel from 
Juda Bar-Simon, the bandit chief, to join the new sect of 
Christians, the son of Issachar has many more strange adventures 
before he meets with Adah, the daughter of Jairus, whose 
fate had been so singular and so like his own. They love, and 
eventually marry, though not without some excited interludes 
on the part of Amina. Cheliel, whose undecided nature leads 
him into as many strange revulsions of feeling as adventures, 
is among the followers of Christ when the betrayal is brought 
about by Bar-Simon, and it is he who smites off the ear of 
the servant of the high priest. Disgusted with the want of 
success of their plan—his and Bar-Simon’s—to force the de- 
claration of kingship, Cheliel curses his “false teacher, the 
make-believe Messias,” and hurries off to join the rabble, which 
cries for execution. The physical disturbances which accompany 
the last scene send him back to terrified belief, and Cheliel 
it is—so determined is the author to ascribe to his hero every 
available incident—who holds up the soaked sponge to the 
dying lips. Adah and her husband are henceforth devoted fol- 
lowers of their recognized Lord, and one would have thought that 
such strange and eventful lives might have been allowed at last 
to sink into repose and obscurity. But not so does it seem good 
to the fertile imagination of Mr. Brooks. Cheliel reappears as no 
less a person than Stephen, the first martyr. St. Peter it was who 
effected this change, and gave the son of Issachar a new name in 
consecration. “ ‘thou hast ever been Cheliel, ‘son of a crown’: 
be now Stephanus, ‘ the crown’ indeed.” Through this “ romance” 
there must necessarily appear figures from time to time ill suited 
to fantastic fiction. Undoubtedly the author has meant no 
irreverence, nor is conscious of any. To describe the person of 
Christ as “trim” seems to him appropriate, since the word is 
invariably used when Christ appears, and perhaps it is as illus- 
trative of the general tone of the ‘‘ romance” as any quotation 
we could select. But of such romances one is more than 
eno 
Whatever volume bears Mr, Thomas Pinkerton’s name on the 
title-page will assuredly be found worth reading. It is certain 
to contain originality, incisive satire, and clever sketches of 
character. Mr. Pinkerton’s strong point is his way of placing 
individuals before the reader without laboured description, as 
vivid pictures. His canvas is not large, but the figures on it are 
striking. The Last Master of Carnandro falls in no way behind 
the author's former productions in this respect, though it lacks 
the genial humour which he has elsewhere displayed. The story 
is sombre and unrelieved by play of fancy. The two men whose 
lives are one long struggle of hate and revenge, Ronald Sinclair, the 
brilliant artist of so abundant promise, and Brian Stanburn, the 
“ Master of Carnandro,” are both powerfully drawn. Stanburn 
has the picturesque beauty of a Vandyck as he appears before 
the entrance of his ancestral ruined castle, tall, pallid, dark, 
leaning on his black horse. He is a scoundrel of the haute volée. 
The scene in which he breaks the pride of Sinclair, who 
knew himself as much the noble ruffian’s superior as genius 
can be to physical strength, is painful in its intensity, 
followed as it is by the destruction of Sinclair’s sole hope of 
love and happiness through the brutal selfishness of To at 
That Sinclair should abandon his art, ambition, and aspiration 
to live solely for revenge, and continue to do so for long 

ears of a wasted life, is a thing no one can call impossible, though 
unately it is improbable. From the beginning there is a strain 
of irresponsibility in Sinclair's temperament, intended, no doubt, 
by the author to lead up to such a sacrifice of all that is best in 
life for so futile an end. The personage whose sayings and 
doings a little relieve the tragic process of the story is Aleck 
Stanburn, the “ordinary” Scotchman, thin in nature, acrid in 
temper, honest enough, and sincere in his shallow way, who was 
well off on his thousands, but would have been well off on a 
hundred a year, because he would have known how to regulate 
his budget. Aleck in his poor, thin colouring is as cleverly done 
as Brian in his rich, dark, gloomy tones. 
Hypnotism, that old acquaintance under a new name, like some 


other ancient friends re-christened or unchristened, as the case 
may be, will no doubt have its little literature and be 7; 
through its little career by story-tellers who find themselves fg 
the moment in the destitute condition of the needy knifegr; 

On the fields. of fiction, as on those of politics, there are “ devoted 
gorilla” bands, who skirmish around seizing on what they 
find useful to their needs. Hypnotism and the conditions g 

ing thereon are obvious subjects for horrific treatment, and 
will be handled horridly. It would be rash at so early a-stage ty 
predict how deep the depths of dreariness attained may be; by 
we think The Mesmerist, by E. H.C. Oliphant, will be in this 
respect hard to beat. A course of Wilkie Collins's novels Will 
not of itself suffice to enable any one to go and do likewise ; vet 
it is the only qualification discernible possessed by Mr. Oliphant 
for writing melodrama. There is not an idea nor an impression 
left on the mind by the perusal of The Mesmerist. So, naturally, 
there is nothing to say. 

Ko Méri certainly is a story of “New Zealand life,” as the 
title-page asserts, in so far that the scene is laid in Auck 
and the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Auckland city 
is frequently and minutely described. It is, however, the life of 
wealthy English and Scotch settlers in New Zealand that forms 
the background of the story of the half-caste girl Mary Balmaj 
and the small social events and amusements of British colonists 
are pretty much the same all over the world. Miss Weston, the 
author, speaks, in a preface, with enthusiasm of “a people whose 
dignity, patriotism, and rare intelligence have been the admiration 
of the whole world,” and hepes that the “great qualities of the 
Pagan owners of the soil” will descend to its present possessors; 
but we look in vain through the story for illustrations of this 
generous, if slightly exaggerated, view. There are no Maori, no 
details of native life, no New Zealanders except those who have 
arrived in steamers from Great Britain. With curious diver 
gence, too, from the tenour of the preface, Mary Balmain is 
shown as the physically noble girl in whom the strain of Maori 
blood is the source of weakness, and whose deliberate return to 
her tribe after twenty years’ experience of refined civilization is 
regarded, and truly, as her degradation. The author, whose im 
terests, we gather from the preponderance of theological discussion, 
have probably been in the missionary department, would have 
done better to display some of the noble qualities she has m 
marked in the natives by introducing them into her novel. Ex 
actly in proportion as the daughter of General Balmain has in 
herited the temperament of her mother, 'Tapera, she shows herself 
indolent, self-indulgent, stupid, and ungrateful. She is beautiful 
and fond of music; but morally she is no higher than the 
animals. 

There is a great deal of humour in the Scotch nation, ands 
great variety in its quality. There was the humour of Scott 
and that of Burns; then there is Dr. John Brown's humour and 
other modern instances, and there is the humour of Mr. David 
Maclure, the author of David Todd. Mr. Maclure’s may, 
perhaps, find its admirers as fervent as any belonging to the 
older names, but not perhaps quite so numerous. To be sure 
Mr. Maclure’s range is narrower. It is confined to the sayings 
and doings of the congregation of the Rev. Mr. Todd at Crosscaim, 
asmall Scotch seaport town. The relations of the manse and 
the village, the minister and the elders, the gossip of little tee 
parties, and the bickerings of uncultivated shopkeepers, have 
often before now found historians as humorous and more re 
than in the present case. But there is a gleam of genuine sym 
pathy and insight in the figure of Mysie McGill, the “ wee 
servant lassie,” the earnest, patient little drudge, driven by the 
terrible Mrs. McNeish. The child’s simple acceptance of he 
slave's life, her reverence for the “ meenister,” and her passionate 
affection for the folks at home, are touching, much more touching 
than the interior wrestlings of Mr. David Todd, which excite 
no particular emotion. 

The Better Man is a short story of life on the ranches of New 
Mexico, ten or a dozen years ago, before railways had stretched 
so far as they have since, and when Western manners wert 
rougher—in that particular region, at any rate—than they a 
now. Two young Englishmen—Tom Eckersley and Frank 
Houghton—have settled as cattle-breeders and sheep-farmet 
and their rude, lawless surroundings, governed mostly by the 
wild justice of revenge, are described evidently at first hand. It 
is not easy to walk in the footsteps left on this track by Bret 
Harte, nor indeed does Mr. Arthur Paterson make any sud 
ambitious and vain attempt. He takes more the view of the 
English settler trying to accommodate himself to new and extt® 
ordinary conditions, and in the case of Frank Houghton, who he 
been on his ranche four years, he is successful in a 
interest. Tom Eckersley is not out long enough to shake 
the Oxford undergraduate exterior, and is himself rather # 
feeble person. When to the rough stockmen and cowboys # 
added an importation from England of Colonel, Mrs., 
Eckersley, ard Major Crawford, the congruities become 
mixed, and, as Rosalind says, “that leads to new matter.” 
new matter is in this case, as in Rosalind’s, love-matter; 
herein the author is not quite so much au fait as the lady 
The Better Man is, however, worth reading as a lively sketch @ 


‘Mexican life. 


Half a dozen short stories by Mrs. Molesworth, collected ame 
rently from magazines, need not much more than mention. 

Molesworth has her public formed. The Story 
Spring Morning, the piece which gives its title to the pre® 
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as it has a tendency to make mountains out of molehills, 
and to exaggerate the importance of small offences and the wrath 
thereby. The Reverend Mr. Fielding could hardly have 
greeted his small family with a brow of sterner ire had they been 
oat cock-fighting on that “spring morning,” instead of gathering 
for their mamma's birthday. Perhaps the clerical 
tleman had been on the magisterial bench and had learned 


severity towards juvenile agricultural offenders. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT.* 


HE very respectable load of United States official publications 
which is at present arranged before us on a table all to itself, 
does not for the most part consist of reading. It is largely com- 
of the “ literature of knowledge ” in its driest form—in the 
, namely, of lists of figures. There are lists of schools, lists 
ofthe blankets, tools, and food served out to the unfortunate noble 
Red Man in the Indian reservations, and lists of officials. One 
yolume is entirely devoted to this last form of useful information. 
The Oficial Register of the United States for 1889 is an imposing 
warto, wherein are arranged the names of all those who eat 
salt’ of “Uncle Sam,” together with their offices, place of 
birth, manner of appointment, and in some cases the amount of 
the “compensation ” which the rude vulgar of this country calls 
sary, paid them per annum. With such a volume we shall not 
e to argue, but shall only point it out to those in search 
of the information it contains, One term we noted in it may be 
quoted in passing. Some naval officers of the United States 
entered the service by appointment “at large.”. How does a 
man enter a service by appointment “at large”? It sounds nice. 
Asevery true-bred Britisher naturally loves to find fault with 
the great Republic’s doings, and to compare them unfavourably 
with our own, we have a satanic joy in observing that, in point 
of paper and printing, the majority of these Reports are not up to 
Blue-book level. They are of more handy size, and, being cased, 
are not so likely to tumble to pieces; but, then, who cares how 
soon a Blue-book tumbles to pieces? While it lasts, though, one 
likes to have the paper white and the type legible. Now, the 
of most of the Reports of the Secretary of the Interior is 
ity grey, the quality is detestable, and the fount of type used 
ject. If our unworthiness were a Senator of the United 
States, it would be sorely tempted to dare the poet’s curse by 
poking its nose into the Government printing. 

To this rule, however, there are some honourable exceptions. 
We candidly acknowledge that two of the Secretary of the In- 
terior's Reports are quite up to Blue-book level in printing and 

, and in one respect are superior to any English, or even 
ian, Government publication we can call to mind at this 
moment. They are volumes of Geological Surveys for 1885 and 
1886. Both are worthy of the high reputation which this branch 
of the United States Administration has long enjoyed. What 
particularly pleases in them are the number and excellence of the 
bey To take a single instance. The report of a survey of the 
Zuni Plateau and Mount Taylor by Captain Clarence E. Dutto: 
in the volume for 1885 is illustrated by a map showing the posi 
tion of the plateau in the South-Western Section of the Union. 
Then by another map of the plateau itself. Then by a plate, 
Which is a woodcut, devon the features of the scenery. Then 
& panorama of one end of the plateau. In addition to these 
there is a profusion of very neat little woodcuts in the text. 
in Dutton goes on to Mount Taylor, and treats it in an equally 
thaustive manner. The two together will give a reader with an 
of imaginative eye a very distinct impression of that - 
fully arid country. Of the strange people who inhabit its plains 
amd rocks it was not Captain Dutton’s cue to speak. Accounts 
ofthem must be looked for elsewhere. He keeps himself strictly 
to the geology and geography of the region, and writes of it 
i 4 style which is not obtrusively official. The Zuii plateau 
takes up only a small part of one volume. The rest of it, 
tad the volume for 1886, contain copious geological accounts 
the Mississippi Valley, of Minnesota, of the New England 
cst, and of other regions. None of the other reports are 
interesting as these, at least they are not so attractive 
to the eye. ey are, to let out a secret, very hard to read 
one has to tackle them in order to give an account of 
them. Possibly they are equally valuable, and to some readers 
More interesting. We can believe that a zealous School Board 
Woman or man might turn over the volumes on education, 
Survey their lists, and draw a moral therefrom. Such cou 
sod faculty is enviable. We salute it, and pass on, with the 
ervation that there are four fat volumes of reports on edu- 
tation in the wheelbarrow-load before us. Dipping at random, 
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is perhaps less to be commended for young readers inas- | 


one comes on expressions of opinion which suggest a point to 
be argued, if there were time, and any one to answer. ‘Jhus, 
Superintendent Fred. W. Campbell, of Oakland, Cal., observes 
that “The mingling of the sexes in the schoolroom checks the 
tendencies both to romantic fancies and overwrought and unreal 
imaginings engendered by attendance in separate schools; and 
this it does by substituting for such illusions the everyday 
commonplace reality of mutual rivalry in a common labour.” 
Perhaps, and perhaps not, and perhaps it would be no gain if it 
did. Some illusions are better than some commonplace reali- 
ties. Volume ILI. of the Secretary of the Interior's Reports for 
1888 opens with one which is decidedly characteristic of the 
American Government of to-day. It is the report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and he has to say that there are 
on Uncle Sam’s pension list no less than 452,557 persons. 
“The amount of money expended in payment of pensions was 
878,775,861°92, the cost attending such disbursement being, for 
the pay of the officers, employés, &c., of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, its agents, surgeons, special examiners, Xc., $3,262,524°67 ; 
the cost of disbursement being a fraction less than 4 per cent. 
of the total expenditures of the Bureau of Pensions. The 
total amount expended for all purposes by the Bureau of Pen- 
sions was $82,038,386'59, being per cent. of $380,000,000, 
which was the total (estimated) gross income of the United 
States for the period aforesaid. The total expenditures of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1888 were $267,924,801°13, 
so it will be seen that the amount expended for and on 
account of pensions was nearly 31 per cent. of the entire out- 
lay of the Government.” The recipients of these pensions are 
survivors of the Civil and Mexican Wars, fathers and mothers 
of the war, children of the war. It is an interesting fact, show- 
ing the remarkable longevity of Americans, that there are no 
less than 11,593 pensioners of the war of 1812, who must 
average from go toa Ioo years old. But we have heard stories 
about the way in which pensions are granted in the Great 
Republic which incline us to doubt whether it is necessary to 
draw this deduction. There are thirty-six widows of survivors 
of the revolutionary war ; but, as we learn with a distinct loss of 
respect for the boldness of Americans, no actual survivors. On 
the whole, we gather from this Report on Pensions that it must 
be a not unpleasant thing to belong to a country which enjoys a 
surplus of such gigantic proportions as that of the United States. 
About one per cent. of the population of the North and West 
must have a pension. “At the South” we presume that the 
veterans, and parents, and children of the war are not 
pensioned. The same volume contains a Report on the Mormons, 
signed by Messrs. Godray, Williams, and Thomas, which is in- 
teresting as showing that these fanatics persist in spite of the 
pressure brought on them, and are still owners of all the culti- 
vatable soil in Utah. There is a quite amusing account of one of 
them who glories in the persecution he has suffered for the 
truth’s sake. He was sent to prison for bigamy. 

Not the least interesting of the volumes to turn over are three 
which are filled with the Reports of the Commissioner of Labour. 
One is devoted to convict labour, another to the labour of 
women and t towns, the third to strikes and lock-outs. The 
first is a subject by itself, and one which in the United States 
runs into strange vagaries. The question of female and town 
labour seems, however, to be much in the Union what it is here 
The Americans also have their residuum and their charitable 
societies, which endeavour to amend its lot in life. They have 
even, like ourselves, societies which exist for the purpose of hel 
ing the very poor to enjoy a short holiday in the count —athials 
is in its way a proof that the world is filling up, and that human 
life does not materially differ in the New World and the Old. 
The volume of strikes and lock-outs has the most direct interest 
of the three for us at present when we have them served up daily 
by the papers. Much the greater part of the volume is taken up 
with figures; but there is an analysis of them at the beginning, 
which seems to us to be very fair and is most instructive. From 
it we learn that there were in the States between 1881 and 1886 
inclusive 3,902 strikes, involving 1,323,203 workpeople, of which 
more than a third occurred in 1 Subordinate tables classify 
the strikes according to motive or to result. From one of these 
it appears that rather more than a third were unsuccessful, rather 
less than a half were successful, and the balance were settled 
by compromise. Another table—and a most interesting table— 
endeavours to set forth the loss these quarrels cause. It is a 
most difficult question to settle when one looks at the employers’ 
side. It may very well be that a strike does an employer as much 

as harm, if it does not actually benefit him by enabling him 
to sell accumulated a at an enhanced price. Even if there is 
no increase, he may yet gain by saving outlay on 
On fire side of the man the is 
of wages is a substantial loss, and it is easy to calculate how long it 
will take to make it good. In some cases the disproportion of loss 
to gain is enormous. In one instance—that of the binders and 
trimmers of fur-hats at Danbury—it appears that the total gain of 
wi caused by the strike was one cent of a dollar, or about a 
penny aday. To win this they sacrificed $19°34 each. It is 
an easy arithmetical calculation to show that 1,934 days were 
required to make the loss good. The strike lasted twelve days. 
About six years were required to replace what they lost by that 
short oe threepence extra a week. The strike was ordered 
izati How very grateful the binders and 


a 
trimmers of fur-hats in Danbury must have felt to that Labour 
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MNrganization about the middle of the third year! Perhaps we 
should say how grateful they would feel if they understood their 
real interest! As a matter of fact they were probably well 
satisfied with themselves, and never stopped to think what 
their whistle had cost them. This is certainly a very extreme 
case; but it is none the less typical. In the others there was 
not the same disproportion; but in all of them there was 
a loss to make good. The tables ought to supply some con- 
solation to those among ourselves who are inclined to be 
frightened at the multiplication of our own strikes. The United 
States, though supposed to be the paradise of workmen, have 
suffered as badly as any nation of the old world. Even we have 
hardly beaten the figure of 1,411 strikes in a year—the record of 
the States for 1886. The Report shows how much fashion there 
is in strikes. They rose steadily from 1881 to 1886, and have 
since diminished. From the Report it appears to be the con- 
viction of the Commissioner that there was a species of strike 
epidemic, which ran its course, became acute, and then 
diminished, leaving employers and employed much where they 
were before, except for the waste of tissue. Such are a few of 
the various matters discussed and illustrated in these numerous 
volumes. 


S\CRED AND LEGENDARY ART.* 


HE new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s admirable writings on 
sacred art naturally suggests a retrospect of the changed 
conditions of artistic education, the reformation of public taste, 
and the revival of public interest in all that pertains to art since 
the publication of the two volumes of Sacred and Legendary Art 
in 1848. That work was followed, at intervals of some few 
years, by the Legends of the Monastic Orders and Legends of the 
Madonna, both being portions of the author's original scheme, 
and by no means to be considered apart from the first series in 
any estimate of Mrs. Jameson’s work and influence. In 1864 
were published the two volumes of The History of Our Lord, 
completed by Lady Eastlake when the lamented death of the 
author of the series, in 1860, left her comprehensive design 
unfinished, though fully planned. These six volumes repre- 
sent a remarkable literary achievement. In 1842, when Mrs. 
Jameson entered upon her vast undertaking, there was an abso- 
lute lack of anything in our literature that could guide the un- 
instructed public intelligence on the important subject of the 
services rendered by Christian art to Christian worship. Such 
catalogues and handbooks as were readily attainable were either 
highly technical works of reference, suitable only to collectors 
or students of art literature, or descriptive classified summa- 
ries of the various schools of painting. The National Gallery 
was far less representative than it is now, and far less fre- 
uented by students and by the public. Outside the Trafalgar 
meet collection there were very few public galleries, that at 
Dulwich being the only one of importance that can be said to 
have been accessible to Londoners. The annual Royal Academy 
show was not discussed by all and sundry, and decidedly was 
not the best-attended market, the Leipzig fair of the British art 
world it now is. There was no Science and Art Department, 
the Pre-Raphaelites had scarcely made a stir, and Mr. Ruskin 
was “a graduate of Oxford.” Now we have public picture 
any and schools of art, private and public, all the way 
om Cornwall to northernmost North Britain, and preachers 
and teachers have multiplied past all count. Sluggish must be 
the imagination that cannot conceive the art-loving person of 
average intelligence visiting the National Gallery for the first 
time after a study of Mrs. Jameson’s first two volumes of Sacred 
and Legendary Art in the year of revolution. We can admit that 
this young person had already learned to distinguish the difference 
in artistic treatment between the Madonnas and Saints of Raphael 
and Perugino, of Luini and Leonardo, of Velasquez and Murillo, 
of Rubens and Van Dyck. It isnot unreasonable to suppose him 
to be emancipated from the Georgian passion for Guido, that last 
infirmity of the noble British patron. But when all is conceded 
that should be to the progressive taste and discrimination of the 
art public of the period, incalculable remains the influence, so in- 
spiring, so rich in suggestion, so catholic in tone, of Mrs. Jameson’s 
writings. Many artists and not afew men of letters have acknow- 
ledged in fit terms their debt to these fascinating volumes. But 
for a multitude they were on their appearance, and still are, a 
new world of delight and instruction, a revelation of the thought 
and sentiment and spiritual ideals of the Old Masters of ecclesias- 
tical art. One virtue may be claimed for these works that is an 
inestimable possession. Their absolute freedom from any kind of 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-literature, is the salt that 
preserves their influence to this day. Few writers have so com- 
pletely succeeded in making exposition delightful, while avoiding 
the tediousness of didactics. The etchings and woodcuts, it is well 
to note, are most carefully printed in this new edition. It was 
Mrs, Jameson’s wont to refer to them as mere sketches and “ aids 


* Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. New edition. 2 vols, 
London: Longmans & Co. 1890. 

Legends of the Monastic Crders. By Mrs. Jameson. New edition. 
London : Longmans & Co. 1890. 

Legends A the Madonna. By Mrs. Jameson. New edition. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1890 

The History of Our Lord. By Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake. New 
edition. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1890. 


to memory.” They are deserving, however, of higher commends. 
tion than this somewhat diflident recognition. They serge 
author's purpose excellently, on the whole, and are infinitely tg 
be preferred as book illustration to the process plates so used 
the present time. ‘ 


WINDSOR FOREST.* | 


TOPOGRAPHICAL work measuring 11} inches by 9, ang 
weighing 5} lbs., is not the sort of book that is as a rule yery 
eagerly or conveniently read, and A Jlistory of Windsor Forey 
looks eminently suited to be laid upon a table and left there, Yg 
it deserves a better fate. We warn the subscribers to this b 
volume against imagining that it has no value except as a substan. 
tial piece of furniture. Without going quite so far as to advise them 
to read every word of it, we recommend them before piling other 
large flat books upon the top of it and forgetting it for ever, to 
glance through it more or less carefully, as it contains a goog 
deal of interesting information. 

The most amusing thing about it is the author’s constant en. 
deavour to put other writers in the wrong. Mr. Lecky has 
distorted history ; Swift was “equally reckless”; King was not 
very particular about his facts; Sir William Blackstone made 
“a curious error,” which Serjeant Stephen continued ; Burke, in 
his Extinct Peerage, “mixes up” “the history of two distinet 

rsons”; “every writer, without exception, who notices” Cran- 

urn Lodge makes a grievous blunder; Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
in alluding to the Norreys family, “confuses their pedigree”; 
Hakewell, on the authority of Speed, makes a statement which 
“is entirely a mistake,” and even “our vicar” is under a delu- 
sion on one point. In short, it would appear that in the author's 
opinion, there is only one writer who is invariably and infallibly 
accurate. 

A good selection has been made from old letters, either written 
in, or describing, the neighbourhood of Windsor Forest. When 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, held the Rangership of Windsor 
Great Park, she wrote to a friend, in 1717, saying that no place 
could be more agreeable during the three “ warme” months, 
She laments that “ Lady Pembroke will play but half-crowns”; 
and in inviting her correspondent to visit her, she adds, “I won't 
desire you to dine here if it is uneasy, but we never go to dinner 
till half an hour after two. All I can say is, you will both be 
very wellcome, and I have wonderful good ale.” Defoe, in 1722, 
wrote that the neighbourhood of Egham was “ the worst heathy 
country” he had ever seen, and he called Bagshot Heath “a 
desert” and “a horrid barren country.” William Cobbett held 
much the same opinion of Windsor Forest, which he called “as 
bleak, as barren, and as villainous a heath as ever man set his 
eyes on.” “ At the end of this blackguard heath,” he said, “ you 
come to a little place called Sunninghill, which is on the 
western side of Windsor Park. It is a spot all made into 
‘grounds’ and gardens by taxeaters.” Pope wrote that the 
pines of Windsor Forest diffused a “ noxious shade,” and that 
the neighbourhood was a “dreary desert” and a “ gloomy waste.” 
If the landscape fell short of perfection, it was not improved by 
the introduction of the figure of Pope himself, according to an- 
other authority. “ Inquire,” says Dennis, “ between Sunninghill 
and Oakingham for a young, short, squab gentleman, the very 
bow of the God of Love.” Swift wrote of Queen Anne, who 
used to “hunt under the blazing suns of July, regardless of the 
standing crops,” in Windsor Forest, that on one occasion, “ finding 
it disposed to rain, she kept in her coach. She hunts in a chaise 
with one horse, which she drives herself and drives furiously like 
Jehu, and is a mighty hunter like Nimrod.” He wrote, too, i 
1711 of “a place they have made for a famous horse-race te 
morrow.” This, according to the author, was the first race 
meeting ever held at Ascot, and he says that “the riding habit 
as now worn was then almort for the first time introduced ; 
Swift tells us that his stylish young friend Miss Forester ‘was 
dressed like a man.’” We are informed that a cricket-match for 
2,000/. was played at Ascot, near the site of the present Grand 
Stand, during the rejoicings after the battle of Waterloo. 
Walpole, in writing to Sir Horace Mann in the year 1750, said 
that Lord Sandwich, when hunting with the Royal Buck 
hounds at Windsor, carried a dice-box in his pocket, “so they 
throw a main whenever the hounds are at fault upon every 
green hill and under every green tree.” A letter written m 
the beginning of the same century by an attendant of Prince 
George of Denmark, describing his journey through Windsor, 
says little for the condition of the roads in those days. 

did not get out of their coaches for fourteen hours, “ save 
when” they “were overturned or stuck fast in the mud 
They “were thrown but once in going, but in returni 

were thrown twice.” In one part of the journey “his Highness’ 
body coach would have suffered very often if the nimble boors, 
“had not frequently poised it up or supported it with their 
shoulders” as it laboured through the heavy ruts. He observe 
that “the last nine miles of the way cost us six hours’ time @ 
conquer them.” In 1769 Lady Gower wrote to Mrs. Delay; 
describing the society assemblea at Sunninghill for the purpo® 
of drinking the waters at the then fashionable spring at! 
place. She says, “ffortune has bless’d y* fforest 


* A History of Windsor Forest, Sunninghill, and the Great Park. BF 
om. Hughes. London and Edinburgh: Ballantyne, Hanson, & 
I le 
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~ ap. Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Dunbar &c. &c. and 
pat Littleton are at Suing wells, and sport sentim‘* from morn 
noon, from noon to dewy eve.” And then she wisely adds, “I 
west ’em not, contenting myself in my rustic simplicity.” 

Windlesores, or Windlesora, is said to have been the ancient 

of Windsor. The author has “never heard any plausible 
jerivation of the termination “shot” in Aldershot and Bag- 
hot, except his own, which is, that it is from the ancient 
Saxon “word sceat, a portion or corner of the sea, a bay, in 
ar case.” “ The Norman form of this word was sceat, sete, or 
sete.” The Testa de Nevill has both Bakeshete and Bacshet. 
The Bac and Bake eventually became Bag, and the shete and | 
chet developed into shot; therefore, &c., Q.E.D. William the 

ueror, after burning Southwark, crossed Windsor Forest on 
his way to Wallingford, and took a fancy to it. <A fair account 
. given of the history of the Forest under the different kings. 

‘ng Charles—who, by the way, used to follow the noble sport 
of squirrel-hunting at Sunninghill—cut down some of the best 
oaks in Windsor Forest to build ships with. The Commonwealth 
imitated his example. The Puritans were delighted at enjoyin 
the sport of kings in the forest, and they indulged in it to suc 
m extent that, when the Great Park had been surveyed by the 
suthorities in 1649, it was reported that “in the said park there 
jsnoe deare.” In the reign of Charles I. there is said to have 
heen a run after a stag 70 miles in length, beginning at Windsor 
and ending at Lord Petre’s place in Essex. We are told that 
the deer in Windsor Forest decreased from 1,300 to 318 between 
the years 1731 and 1806; that the practice of turning out a stag 
instead of harbouring one was introduced about the beginning of 
the present century, and that the old three-cornered hat was ex- 
changed for the close-fitting velvet hunting-cap in 1786. It is stated 
that, when Lord Bateman was Master of the Buckhounds in the 

ign of George ILI., he one day asked the King when he would 
like the hounds turned out. “cannot tell,” replied his Majesty ; 
“but I can inform you that your Lordship was turned out about 
an hour ago.” 

The following curious entry, under the date of October 1678, 
is said to occur in the register of Sunninghill parish church :— 
“Hic incipit Register eorum qui sepulti fuerunt in amiculo ferali 
ex lana ovina soliimodo composito.” At that time, in connexion 
with every burial, an affidavit had to be made before a magis- 
trate that the shroud used was made only of sheep’s wool. e 
Act of 18 Chas. II. 1666 explains that this was “ for lessening the 
importation of linen from beyond the seas, and for the encourage- 
ment of the woollen trade.” In the time of Elizabeth, Maiden- 
head Thicket was notorious for its highway robberies, and until 
comparatively recent times Bagshot, Ascot, and Sunninghill were 
infested by highwaymen. “That most chivalrous of highwaymen, 
Claude Duval, the son of a respectable miller of Domfront, in 
Normandy,” lived in a reed-thatched white cottage, with a 
deverly-contrived hiding-place close to the chimney, on Bagshot 
Heath. Among his other exploits, he waylaid the Master of the 
Buckhounds as he was hunting in Windsor Forest, took fifty 
guineas from him, and left him bound hand and foot. The 
author professes to catch Mr. Frith in error in his picture of the 
well-known incident of Claude Duval’s gallantry. To show the 
dangers from highwaymen at Bagshot he quotes Gay's couplet :— 


Prepared for war, now Bagshot Heath we cross, 
Where broken gamesters oft repair their loss. 


“A gentleman, stopped by two fellows, exclaimed, ‘ You're 
a welcome to me I've got,’ which turned out to be a 

underbuss, with which he shot them both dead on the spot.” 
— and Lady Brown were going to play a rubber with 
the Duchess of Montrose, a mounted highwayman stopped them, 
took their purses, made a polite bow, and rode away. When 
Walpole condoled with the old lady on the loss of her purse she 
replied, “ There’s nothing but bad money in it. I keep it on 
purpose!” Whether she kept it on purpose to deceive ——- 
men or to pay her losses at whist does not appear. Windsor 
Forest was a great resort of gypsies. Footpads also infested 
the neighbourhood. “In 1769 a formidable gang of gypsies, 
highwaymen, and smugglers made Knaphill Wood their head- 
quarters.” A gang, known as the “ Waltham Blacks,” went about 
robbing deer-parks and fishponds in 1722. A special Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed with a view to the capture and destruction of this 
band, and in 1723 forty of them were caught. Four of the worst 
Were hanged in chains in Windsor Forest, others were transported, 
and the gang was broken up. A gallows stood at one time on 
the present site of Mr. Waterer's nursery-gardens at Bagshot. 

A very large part of Windsor Forest used to consist of forest 
mather in the Highland than in the modern English sense of the 
Word. It was, in fact, to a great extent an almost treeless waste 
of heath, fern, and morass. There were, however, woods here 
and there, and a remnant of the primeval forest may still be seen 
at Swinley. A few statistics are given about some of the oaks 
in the forest. Two of the largest are near Cranbourn Lodge. At 
srfeét from the ground one of them has a circumference of 
thirty-eight feet, and the other, at four feet above the ground, 
measures thirty-six feet. At Sunninghill Park there is a re- 
matkable oak, which has a girth of thirteen feet, and rises for 
Seventy feet before it puts out a branch. In connexion with the 
geology of the district, there is a description of a curious forma- 
> ee veal the soil in the neighbourhood, known locally as 

Pan.” It seems that it is a sort of iron conglomerate, 


the surface of the ground, and in some places much lower. “No 
crop can be hoped for until this cold, impervious layer is broken 
up”; and it “is in reality accumulated iron-rust (aggregation of 
iron oxide), washed by rain and streams down through the gravel 
or sandy gravel till it rests on the next impervious surface, which 
in this district is sand choked with fine particles of clay and rust.” 
The water in the neighbourhood is good ; but, like all water from 

aty moorlands, it is apt to become poisonous if carried through 
eaden pipes. As to the once celebrated waters at Sunninghill, 
the author went to the well with the object of tasting them, but 


found that nature had covered it “over with a gauzy veil of 


bright verdure,” by which we conclude that he means what vulgar 
people call green slime. It may surprise some people to learn 
that a few black game are still to be found on Bagshot Heath. 
This book contains twenty-two full-page engravings, and 
seventeen “ —— in text.” They vary very much in 
merit; and, taken as a whole, they may, perhaps, be better 
described as very nice indeed than as very good. There is 
much that we can conscientiously praise in them; but, when 
one thinks of Windsor Forest, its oaks, its Scotch firs, its heather, 
its glades, its river, its villages, and its old buildings, one can 
hardly help reflecting that the opportunities afforded to the 
artists were exceptionally fine, and that a better use might 
sibly have been made of them. There is a useful map, a ian 
index, and, of course, a list of subscribers. 


GATHERINGS OF A SOUL.* 


J ig genius of “ C. E. W.” is so very peculiar that it is im- 
ible to guess with any pretence of assurance what 
“C. E. W.’s” sex may be. The Gatherings consist in part of 
verse, and in part of prose essays, some of them decidedly sermons, 
and others not—and in part o: the two mixed. The verse is, on 
the whole, rather more distinguished, and shall therefore be 
considered first. 
“ C, E. W.” has carried one or two principles of the poetic art, 
hitherto generally considered to be heterodox, to a degree of 
ractical efficiency seldom attained by other poets. One of these 
is that a word rhymes with itself. Another, that in the con- 
struction of rhymes consonants may be left out of account. 
Another, that it is a telling device to sling in several extra feet 
where they are least expected. And there are others, not peculiar 
to “C, E. W.,” but unusually well worked by him. Our first 
example of his lyrical abilities shall indicate the free use of such 
little words as pronouns and prepositions which he considers per- 
missible to a master-spirit. It is an extract from some lines 


accompanying a gift of an apparently china plate :— 


The hand that has trac’d it has finish’d : 
I present it to you to be thine. 

When you look at it, will you think of, 
Of the dear happy days gone by ? 

Of me will you sometimes think of, 
And long for me with a sigh ? 


The task of selection is difficult, but it would be unfair to 
“C. E. W.” not to exhibit at least one specimen at some length, 
and the following stanzas, taken from a poem entitled “ Sleep,” 
will, perhaps, serve as well as any to give a general idea of his 
style and substance :— 

Why is it, after sleep—sweet sleep— 

We feel altogether complete—so complete ? 

So fresh, so good-humoured, so happy are we, 

We feel like the little child, little wee-wee ; 

We feel so refreshed, so free from all care, 

We feel, there’s no doubt of it, we are all there ; 


No languor have we, no fatigue do we feel, 
But are ready to sit down to strawberries and cream. 


*T’'ll tell you, good friend, the power I possess. 
I’ll put you to sleep, then sleep’s your night-dress ; 


Wrapt in it so closely, vou sleep like a child, 
And when you awake, you feel like the child that has smiled.” 


The meaning of this, as of much other first-rate poetry, must 
be clear to the meanest intelligence. The vray | stanza is 
from “ My Birdies,” a poem appearing to refer to the author's 
children :— 

Only a little birdie 
at's fond of a great big route ; 
Only a kickseovtey 
That’s so sweet to try and make out. 


Tastes differ. We have laboured hard and long to make out 

“ kickseontey,” and the endeavour has not been sweet. Its only 

result has been to enable us to affirm with certainty, based u 

a careful examination of every other stanza in the poem, that 

“ kickseontey” rhymes with “birdie.” An alternative problem 

is the assimilation of the philosophy inculcated in the following 

quatrain :— 

Then don’t for a moment give way to despair, 
The difficulty is to get it at first ; 

But once having got it, it grows—look there— 
As big like the great sea’s thirst. 


It must be admitted that the rhymes here are commonplace in 
themselves, but the sense of the second and third lines and the 
syntax of the last more than make up for that. 


shout six inches thick, lying between two and three feet below 


* Gatherings. By C. E.W. London: Leadenhall Press. 
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We are in danger of neglecting “C. E. W.’s” prose. It is full 
of charm and originality. In a sermon called “The Toothache” 
occurs this hypothetical episode :—“ We meet our friend with a 
lpitating heart. Will she be offended with us?” She won't. 
With a dexterous change from the first to the second person 
lural “ you go up quietly”; and, behold! “she looks fresh as a 
Siete pink of perfection, a perfect doat. You never thought 
so before.” It does seem a novel turn of expression, “C. E,W.” 
is a master of metaphor, and therewith an enlightened person, 
and one who knows his own advantages. He thinks nothing of 
“ those good old days, that are not a patch upon the present day, 
with the lap of luxury always staring us in the face.” He has 
“known of young men that read at night with damp towels 
round their heads in the stillness of the starry night, while the 
other members of the family slumbered and slept. Ay, and read 
till their nose bled from the overworked brain that called out so 
loudly for rest.” This passage is capable of several constructions. 
Mur own inciination is to the opinion that the overworked and 
ululatory brains were those of the young men with towels, and 
that the noses which bled were those of the slumbering and 
rem | (and reading) family. But each reader must settle for 
self. 


The volume contains a truly remarkable piece—an essay rather 
than a sermon—about the Boat-race. At the end of it the 
author drops into poetry, beginning “Oh, for the joy of a mind at 
rest! Oh, what a flood of delight!” And anon comes this :— 

And ’tis ever just so, just see, 
The winner of the great boat-race 
Is never surer than me ; 
’Tis the last oar that wins the boat-race. 
In the name of poesy what does the last line mean? Does it 
mean that the boat which is best stroked always wins? The 
critics did not say so last Easter. Or that the oarsman who 
passes the post last wins? It is not so believed generally. Or 
that he wins for the other side? We cannot carry the specula- 
tion further. 


GUIDE-BOOKS AND TRAVEL-BOOKS.* 


WHE guide-bocks delay their time of firing off till the latter 
end of the month of August or the beginning of that of 
September they risk the missing of their game for that year: We 
have, however, some before us which deserve the attention of 
belated holiday-makers who, by fate or choice, take soft-eyed 
September and October not quite so soft-eyed to be their play- 
time. Among these we can give as usual a first place toa new 
= fifth) edition of one of Messrs. Baddeley & Ward's excellent 
uides, that to North Devon and North Cornwall, which would 
seem to have been among the most popular of all, nee mirum ; for 
it may be doubted whether any country in the world can show a 
more beautiful and varied stretch of coast than that from Mine- 
head to the Land’s End. The principal changes in the volume 
are the insertion of new and careful maps of Exmoor and the 
North Devon coast generally, as far as Seiten ~aeee much 
wanted, for, as not a few pedestrians know to their cost, the old 
Ordnance maps and all based on them were very nearly useless. We 
observe that the former well-deserved malediction on the drain 
and water of Newquay is changed into good words, and that the 
mysterious commination of the hotels at an unnamed watering- 
lace has disappeared. It was, perhaps, no part of Mr. Ward’s 
usiness to bewail the increasing vulgarization (to which he may 
possibly feel that he has guiltlessly contributed) of the loveliest 
part of England. But to people who are not fond of holiday 
crushes, it may be whispered or shouted that almost the whole 
country of this Guide is nearly intolerable between the beginning 
of July and the middle of September, and that its deterioration 
within not very long-lived memory is ghastly. With “ Cliff 
railways” at Lynton, with Ilfracombe turned into a kind of 
te, and with the sweet simplicity of Newquay exchanged 
for huge table d'héte rooms with hideous scene-painting on the 
walls, German waiters, and ’Arries in blazers lolling on couches 
at midday in the presence of ladies, with residential estates at 
Woolacombe, and all the rest of it—a man may, half in bitter- 
mess and half in gladness of soul, thank Heaven that he knew 
these things in the year of Poems and Ballads. Clovelly, Bos- 
castle, Tintagel, and a few other places, are nearly unspoilable, 
but they are extremely crowdable. So the wise may be advised 
to go either very early or very late in the year, when the German 
waiter’s engagements are not and ’Arry suspends the useless if not 
votive blazer. 
The reproach of untimeliness or belatedness cannot be made 
against a new edition of the admirable Orient Guide, the editi 
and much of the writing of which is due to Mr. Loftie, an 


* Thorough Guide Series—North Devon and North Cornwall. By 
C.S, Ward. Fifth Edition. London: Dulau. 

Orient Guide. London: Sampson Low ; Stanford. 

Swanage. Edited by John Braye. London: Everett. 


Die grossherzoglichen Girten und Parkanlagen zu Oldenburg. Von H, 
Obrt. Oldenburg und Leipzig : Schwartz. 7 


The Tourist's Pocket Book. By G. F. Chambers. Fourth Edition: 
London: Seeley. 


icine, Tents and How to Use Them. By G. R. Lowndes. London: 
« Field” Office. 


The Illustrated Guide to Felixstowe. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. Third 
edition. London and Norwich: Jarrold, 


which, good as it was at first, has been transformed into 
thing still better by the care taken with successive 
After the large alterations made in the third edition, it woul b 
unreasonable to expect many changes in the fourth, tho 
here there are some, and all of them, such as the improvement j 
the maps, for the better. The numbers mentioned as hayj 
sold of this Guide would be almost unbelievable, if its Price wer, 
not out of all proportion to the amount of good reading ang 
embellishment that it contains. The stérnest opponent of egy 
might pause when he reflects that without it you certainly wogy 
not get for half-a-crown a very comely small quarto of wom 
three hundred and fifty pages, with maps that will almost ggp 
a thrifty man the expense of an atlas for general use, 
score of really useful charts, plenty of illustrations, and « 
press” (to adopt that insulting word), about the most interesting 
places by the most eminent hands. 

Mr. Braye’s Guide to Swanage is a big, cheap, and rathe 
unusually careful book for a local guide, containing a consider, 
amount of scientific and historical information, and a large ggj 
very good map of the Isle of Purbeck and its adjacencies, gy 
numerous illustrations. There are some quaint but not m 
pleasing expressions of personal opinion, and the writers’ 
thusiasm for their subject is good. Here, we fear, is anothe 
example of the “ spoiling” which goes on interruptedly, and algs! 
almost irremediably. When Swanage was only to be reached 
road transit from Wareham it was one of the most delightf 
watering-places in England, and its natural advantages ar » 
great that, like some other wang it is almost beyond the poe 
sibility of spoiling wholly. But it can be mobbed if it cannot} 
spoilt, and we are not entirely sure that mobbing is not the wong 
evil of the two. 

A pamphlet describing the Grand-Ducal Park and Gardens gt 
Oldenburg is not quite a guide-book, but it is so well illustrated 
and so well worth turning over that we think it deserving of 
mention here as in the most convenient place. 

Mr. George F. Chambers’s well known Tourist’s Pocket Bok 
has come into its fourth edition, a by no means ill-deserved honow, 
In these omnium gatherums of hints there are always some thing 
that some people do not want, and others that others may 
mock at. But Mr. Chambers has really got together a very co» 
siderable amount of, at least, possibly useful matter. His list of 
books is good ; though he does not mention Mr. Bellows’s French 
dictionary, which is by far the most suitable for the purpom, 
His “ requisites,” though a little numerous, are also good. But the 
statement that “ Murray's hotel recommendations are usually 
very trustworthy; this can be said of no other guide-books, Eng. 
lish or foreign” is far too sweeping. When he says that boots 
should not be too heavy or too thick, we are inclined to rejoin 
that it is almost impossible for boots to be either. The mem 
weight of boots makes very little difference in “ tiredness,” while 
the additional liability to sprain, bruise, and cut the feet which 
every ounce and every line saved in weight and thickness carries 
with it, is a very serious evil. It may be good for woman to have 

wer on her head ; but man should certainly have power on his 
eet. Mr. Chambers’s medical hints are sound, his prescriptions 
safe, and his cypher code would be very useful were it not that nin 
times out of ten the person to whom it became suddenly neces 

to use it would not understand. In his vocabularies, at least 
those of them which are in the less familiar languages, a cause may 
be found of innocent amusement in foolish moments. How muck 
simpler would it be if all these misguided foreigners would speak 
English in the natural way! Why does the mild Hindoo say “ Ane 
jane ka tickli” (which sounds like an invitation to those innocent 
sports in which our ancestors seem to have indulged freely, but 
which now lead to the police court), when he simply means “s 
return ticket”? May not a man’s indignation with the wicked 
Turk rise almost to the point of Mr. Gladstone's when he finds 
that Turk bestowing upon ham, the useful ham, tired travellers 
sweet restorer (especially with chutney and Nepaul pepper), the 
ridiculous appellation of Domouz pasturmassé? It is true that 
his hereditary foe is not better off for brevity, if it be so thats 
Russian has no better term for oil than derevtanoie maslo. Her, 
too, may man see once more displayed in parallel columns the 
extraordinary trouble which Dutchmen, Danes, and Swedes take 
to mask the fact that their languages are only English badly te 
aun Se the tedium of a waiting-room may be 
Although outcries are raised now and then by lazy, antiquated, 
or “nesh ” persons against the doctrine, there can be little doubt 
that one of the great zests and relishes of amusement to 
and manly British youth is the making of itself thoroughly un: 
comfortable. There comes no doubt certainly to most, and pt 
bably to almost all, a time when the zest disappears, and f 
is he who attempts to make believe that it is still present. But 
it ought to have existed at some time or other. He who be 
never felt the peculiar delight of looking back on a day spent—# 
may be mediately in pursuit of sport, it may be imm 
in mountain-climbing, or even mere walking for its own sake— 
in reducing the feet to a mass of blisters, in experiencing small 
deluges from the brim of the hat at each alteration of its ret 
tion to the plane of the horizon, in ascending slopes 
knees totter, and descending them till the loins ache, in ne 
(quite might be too much) tumbling over precipices, 1m 

benighted among screes, deprived of his dinner, - 


drenched, and generally bullied by all the powers of the # 
—he knows ye not, ye earthly powers. ‘And perhaps while 
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suffering he has been as well employed as in that pro- 
er sien, on his bed and whimpering which the German 
Sought the noblest of occupations, though no doubt there are 
ae for that too. As a contribution to this great art of 
= one’s self uncomfortable for the fun of it, we think 
that Mr. Lowndes's Gipsy Tents, and How to Use Them de- 
gerves high commendation. We speak not in the least sar- 
‘. But the maximum of discomfort and of freedom is never 
pally attained till you camp out. You may walk from six 
‘clock in the morning to ten at night across Highland hills or 
Forkshire fells, but if you have a roof over your head at last, and 
gmebody to cook for you—be it only a miner’s hut and the 
miners » hee or a bothy and its shepherd—you are still, to 
wme extent, sophisticated. You pursue the disgraceful ideal of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—“le confort.” Mr. Lowndes appears to 
think that you may be comfortable in a tent, and most of all in @ 
gipsy tent ; but 
His comfert reoted in discomfort stands, 
And rest unrestful keeps him roughly snug. 


We do protest that, not so very many years ago, the reeding of 
his book would have made us sell all that we had, buy a dozen 
uh rods, a pine ridge-pole, and some red blankets, and set forth 


and to gipsy. .As it is, we are content with reading | 


fe hich is very good pastime. We suspect, indeed (or, rather, 
we need not use so doubtful a word), that, except in dexterous 
hands, the process of constructing and erecting his ash-rod and 
blanket elysium would be no means so easy, and that the winds 
of heaven would make sport of it long before night was past. 
Just as the people (for there are such abominable ones) who 
never have headaches affect to scorn the disease as effeminate, 
those who have dexterous hands never appreciate the genuine 
and unaffected inability of other collections of fingers and 
thumbs to construct. In Mr. Lowndes’s hands, no doubt, 
these rods, and blankets, and safety-pins, and loops might, 


with the blessing of the upper powers, turn into a structure | 


fit to resist a south-wester. In the hands of others they cer- 


tainly would not. The lowness of the gipsy tent, too, which | 


makes abode in it something like the punishment of Cardinal 
Balue, would be very much against it with some persons. But, 
after making these objections, we fully admit its merits. Light- 
ness is one ; portability (even putting lightness, for the moment, 
out of the question) is another ; independence of that troublesome 
article the tent-peg, and of the perpetual necessity for slackening 
or tightening guy-ropes, is a third ; the saving of the practically 
useless space where the sides of the ordinary ridge-tent or bell- 
tent meet the ground and where they form the apex is a fourth. 
It is also, no doubt, much better suited to give the genuine “ sense 
of the roads” than a neat marquee. Endless and most ingenious 
dodges may be adapted to it; and, above all, it has the great 
charm of being about the simplest term of tenting. A good deal 
of the book is, of course, occupied with advice as to kit, cooking 
apparatus, and so forth—advice which is applicable to other 
forms of vagabondage. And, indeed, Mr. Lowndes pays some 
ial attention to the caravan. He has, besides, some useful 
hints as to where, and at what price, things are to be got. On 
one only point we should like him to have been a little more ex- 
plicit. Little birds whisper that the fancy for camping out leads 
to not a little very unjustifiable trespassing, not to say to making 
free with other people’s portable property, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers. We think Mr. Eoaukes has somewhere in- 
serted an “after permission has been obtained”; but this is not 
quite enough when the natural thoughtlessness of youth is, as it 
is nowadays, stimulated by the trash talked about “access to 
mountains” and about landlords’ tyranny generally. No gentle- 
man ought to force himself on another man's woods or fields, any 
more than he would force himself into that man’s drawing-room ; 
while the unceremonious looting, complicated sometimes with 
serious and wanton damage to hedges, &c., whieh may go on 
under the guise of fuel-gathering, is even worse morals, if not 
quite such bad manners. 
Another of Messrs. Jarrold’s Guides reaches us in the shape of 
third edition of their handbook to Felixstowe—not exactly a 
new watering-place, but one the growth of which during the last 
-dozen years has probably, in proportion to its original size, 
equalled that of any watering-place in the kingdom. More's the 
By 2 good many people will think and say; but the thinking 
saying are alike useless, It is fair to remark, however, that 
we, though a nice little place enough, never had any very 
great beauty to spoil,so that it would be rather unkind to grudge 
the extension of a new sea-bathing resort near London, with golf 
links handy, and a real town (a deep, though usually unacknow- 
, comfort to the holiday-maker) close by in Ipswich. Dr. 
Tay 8 Guide requires no particular criticism. It is of the kind 
@ which we have often commented, and it might be better 
any great difliculty, but it also might be worse. 
m have received from the same publishers a third edition of 
» Moll’s useful Guide to Fishing in Norfolk Waters ; from 125 
ry Street a new edition of Mr. Percy Lindley’s Walks in 
} ber enar with a pleasant companion to it, Walks in Holland ; 
Guy & Co., Cork, the sixteenth issue of a penny Tourist 
Route [by omg wed to Killarney; and from i, 
Piiseli, & , Ziirich, two more parts of Illustrated Europe, 
deahng with Transylvania and the great Hungarian plain. 


NINE CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Yum these narrow limits it would be impossible to do 
justice to the ingenuity and labour expended upon the 
third volume of Cicero's Correspondence; all that will be 
attempted here is to give a general notion of a work which is 
being watched with much interest in the world of scholarshi 
By associating Mr. L. C. Purser with himself Professor Ty 
appears to have considerably accelerated his progress, and it is 
now hoped that the two final volumes will be issued “in the 
course of the next three or four years.” The period covered in 
this third volume includes an episode in Cicero's life which is 
frequently neglected—his provincial administration—not because 
it is not interesting in itself, but because it stands outside the 
main current of events at one of the most discussed and yet least 
understood epochs of ancient history. The editors do full justice 
to the purity of Cicero's intentions, and make full allowance for 
the embarrassments which he did not combat too vigorously, 
and they seem to thoroughly enjoy themselves while they are 
stripping the last rags of character from the paragon of republican 
virtue, the Brutus who was incorruptible in Rome but practised 
abroad the vilest cruelties of the most extortionate usurers. The 
editors do not greatly blame Cicero because he failed to protect 
the Salaminians from demands at once illegal and unconscionable ; 
but they point out that he was trying to reconcile things which 
were irreconcilable, the interest of the province and the interests 
of the publicans, And they add, in spite of Cicero's undoubtedly 
honest laudations of an administration intended to be honest, 
that he made no attempt to develop the resources of the country 
or to permanently improve its institutions. More attractive and 
hardly less important is their character-sketch of Marius Celius 
Rufus, done, it must be confessed, somewhat in the style of 
Celebrities at Home, and occasionally descending to the level of 
Mainly about People. Of the “celebrated Clodia leading at this 
time a brilliant but wildly dissipated life,” immortalised by 
Catullus “in verses passionate in love and hate,” we are told that 
she was a subject for romance (“ romance, too, which would not 
stray very far from the domain of actual history”); we are 
treated to a view of her large burning eyes, her patrician graces 
and beauty, her savage loves and hates, her Claudian pride, her 
Claudian recklessness, and her Roman heartlessness—/a Peite dame 
sans merci, as the editors call her. But the eccentricities and even 
the vulgarities which disfigure this very cheap kind of word-paintin 
must not blind us to the admirable qualities of the more soli 
of the editors’ work—the careful discussion of the literary 
style of Ceelius, the accurate analysis and interesting narrative of 
political events at a complicated period of history, the labour not 
unsuccessfully spent upon a text which is sometimes defiant in 
its difficulties, and the happy interpretations and comments which 


| may be found in almost every page of the Notes. They are so 


easy to read and understand that we are at first inclined to sus- 
pect them ; and it is only when we compare them with the more 


repellent, but not therefore more solid, work of other commentators * 
| that we appreciate their real merit. 


Some twelve years have passed since Dr. Hime issued the first 
edition of his Introduction to the Latin Language. The second 
edition, now before us, will be welcomed by those who agree with 
him (and with ourselves) in thinking that a good deal of time 
and money may be wasted on a succession of ill-arranged and un- 
connected primers and delectuses and exercise-books. It is Dr. 
Hime’s purpose to combine in two manageable volumes all that 
a boy need learn until he is started on Latin texts and Latin 
prose. Dr. Hime has spared no pains in making the pages 
eyeable (a great aid to — and his explanations intelligible 
(not a common virtue). We do not attach so much merit as he 
does to his own account of the Subjunctive Mood, nor do we see 
what good he effects by asking immature boys to believe with 


* The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. With a Revision of the 
Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, M.A., D.Lit. Q. Univ., LL.D. Edin., Fellow and Regius Professor 
of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin ; and Louis Claude Purser, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. ; 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

An Introduction to the Latin Language. By Maurice C. Hime, Head- 
master of Foyle College, Londonderry, Dublin ; Sullivan Brothers. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The Annals ef Tacitus. Books I-VI. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes, by William Francis Allen, Professor of History in the 
University of Wisconsin. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn & Co, 

Virgil's AEneid. Books I-III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. L. Papillon, M.A , formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College ; and 
A. E. Haigh, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer 
at Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

Platonis Euthyphro. With Introduction and Notes. By J. Adam, M.A., 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 

On the Teaching of Composition: a Lecture. By A. Sidgwick, M.A., 
Rivingtons. 

Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. By Cecil H. St. L. Russell, 


Cicero pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George Stock, 
M.A.. Pembroke College, Oxford. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
Graeco-Roman Institutions Anti-Evolutionist points of view. Four 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, by Emil Reich, Doctor 
Juris, Author of “ Lectures on the History of Civilization.” Oxford and 
London: Parker & Co, 
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Madvig that the Accusative is used with the Infinitive because 


“the Accusative is originally the word without further definitive | 
distinction,” whereas “a peculiar form, the Nominative, has _ 


been devised in the Masculine and Feminine to denote the word 
as a Subject.” The book is well arranged throughout, and it 
will be found especially useful by candidates for second-rate 
diplomas and certificates who have to be their own teachers. 
They will find here all that they are likely to require. And 
some parts may be recommended to schoolmasters as likely to give 
them hints in teaching. 

The late Professor Allen's edition of the Annals of Tacitus 
(I.—VI.) would be a more generally useful book if more attention 
had been given to the language of the author. But Professor 
Allen seems to have been primarily a historian, and devoted most 
of his energy to explaining the subject-matter. That is a rare 
quality in classical commentators and should not be rashly dis- 
couraged, but in this case it seems to have been carried just a 
little too far. It is true that the textual criticism has not been 
quite overlooked, and that a careful list of the more characteristic 
idioms of Tacitus has been inserted in the introduction. The 
value of the historical and archeological notes is increased by an 
unfailing clearness of statement and directness of view, and the 
geographical doubts and difficulties which occur here and there 
are discussed with much care and intelligence. 

Mr. Papillon’s elegant and accurate Virgilian scholarship is so 
well known that we need not notice at any length his new edition 
of the A2neid (1.-ILL.), which he has revised with the assistance 
of Mr. A. E. Haigh. The only fault to be found with it is that 
some of the notes have been too much condensed; eg. the 
authenticity of the much-debated passage in the Second Book, 


simply reproduced that of Baiter and Kaiser. His notes are ug. 
ful and, where they have been tested, accurate. They are 

fully designed to save trouble, and they shirk no difficulty 

it is too little. We are reminded, for instance, that no, mod) 
may stand for non modo non, and so on, and so on, But y 
cannot commend the language of Mr. Stock’s account of thats 
rical styles, as when he says of the Asiatic style (ap 
imitating it) that, “ when eloquence set sail from the Peireus, i 
lost its pristine health and purity, and became contaminated with 
foreign manners.” The analysis of the subject-matter will 
found useful for examinations. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Emil Reich, in reprinting his 
Oxford lectures on Greco-Roman Institutions, has chosen to lab 
them as delivered from “an anti-evolutionist point of yieg? 
He is at great pains to show that no real analogy can be drag, 
between the history of Roman Law and the development g 
animal organisms. There are, he says, no “ variations” andy» 
“survivals” in Roman law. But the aggressiveness of th 
non-scientific “ Darwinians” abroad is no excuse for bother; 
English heads with a fallacy not likely to trouble them, Anj 
the superfluous discussion (though Dr. Emil Reich makes it , 
central point in his ingenious study of Roman Law) tends to over. 
shadow the practical value of his more casual observations. The 
ready-made perfection of Roman Law he traces to the institutigg 
of Infamia. The man who evaded his civil liabilities became: 
subject tocriminal penalties ; being deprived of his civie rights, be 
lost all that was most valuable in Roman life ; the very severity 
of this criminal-civil liability made it necessary for the Romansto 
perfect without delay their system of Private Law—lest intolen 
able hardships should arise under a wrongful construction of it— 


567-588 (describing the rage of A®neas at the sight of Helen, 

crouching at Vesta’s threshold after the fall of Troy, Troie et patrie | 
communis Erinys) is dismissed in a dozen lines. They are 
suggestive and stimulative, but only to an intelligent reader. It _ 
is easy to find excuses for brevity at a time when the majority of | 
class-books are padded with verbose twaddle. And this edition 
will meet all the reasonable needs of an ordinary class taught by | 
a competent master, or of an undergraduate who is not hope- | 
lessly backward. It is handy in size and beautifully printed. 

For a beginner in Plato it could not be easy to find a better | 
book than Mr. Adam's edition of the Zuthyphro. The argument | 
is neatly analysed step by step, and a good general view of the 
whole is given in the Lucebamton. The Notes supply all the help 
that is needed—rather more than is needed—for the interpreta- 
tion of the language. And the difficulties which occur in the 
text are lucidly discussed, but mainly from the only point of view 
which would be profitable to young students—their bearing on 
the context. A good many of the Notes might have been 
omitted, not because they are wrong, but because they ought to 
be found superfluous. 

In a booklet On the Teaching of Composition, a lecture, which 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has thought worthy of being printed, he is 
at least discussing an art which he practises with success. He 
abounds in good advice, but we are not sure that a teacher of 
composition can be made by the study of manuals. Nor again are 
we sure that Mr. Sidgwick is right when he says that it is “ almost 
necessary ” in the case of “ advanced or difficult composition for 
the teacher to do the piece which he has set his boys.” Some of 
the most suggestive teaching may be given when the master’s 
mind may be seen at work by his boys—tackling the difficulties 
as they occur to him and as they might occurtothem. Of course, 
it is easier for the master, if he is an unresourceful scholar, to 
come to his task with his versions cut anddried. But is it equally 
useful to the boys? They just take down the neat renderings, 
and afterwards reproduce, or perhaps forget, them. 

Mr. C. H. Russell has turned out some meritorious scholarly, 
but not any striking, bits of composition in his Translations into 
nt and Latin Verse. Here is a pretty but rather meaningless 
eat 


| 


ottypas aveupeiv rérrapas (ytnréov 

ros? és ddAnAas tpdr@ 
Sor yovias ypappiy 
ty Oarépw ti Oarépa. 


(To find four points such that the line joining any two is per- 
patet to the line joining the other two.) The merits and the 
aults of Mr. Russell's style may both be judged from his version 
of the well-known lines ; — 


Had we never loved sde kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been brokenhearted. 


Ni modo tam mollis mulsisset flamma medullas, 
Ni modo tam cxcus precipitasset amor ; 

Ni modo junxisset, ni seerevisset eosdem 
Sors mala; nou miseris hic ferus angor erat. 


Very good Ovid, but very poor Burns! But while the Head- 
master of Harrow is telling the readers of the Contemporary 
Review that the Latin and Greek verses done at school will be 
ed by the historian of education with the same amused 
curiosity as the skeleton of an extinct mammal by a schoolboy in 
a museum, it is pleasant to find a young scholar like Mr. Russell 
maintaining not the worst traditions of the old-fashioned elegance. 
With a laudable respect for the powers that be, Mr. Stock tells 
us that a text good enough for the University of Oxford is good 
enough for him, and in his edition of the Pro Roscio he has 


and to keep it untainted by any extraneous considerations, not even 
admitting those of custom, politics, or religion. That is why the 


| Romans at an early stage of their civilization developed (we 


Dr. Emil Reich’s pardon for a word which may give him offence 
a system of law so complete and logical that it can be compared 
with nothing before or after it, so scientific and all-embracing 
that it could be adopted and maintained by other nations. In 
cidentally Dr. Emil Reich mentions that the very precision and 
comprehensiveness of the Roman system made it a ready instr 
ment of oppression. It was introduced in the fifteenth century by 
the petty rulers of Germany and the adjoining countries, because 


| they “ were on the look-out for effective means how to minimize the 
y 


political activity of their subjects.” So they ousted the ancient 
popular law and replaced it with the Roman. And of Cujacius 
and Donellus—“ civilians of such colossal grandeur that the 
greatest of modern civilians are dwarfed into comparative insig- 
nificance ”—he tells us that they and their colleagues in Bourges, 
Orleans, and Paris were among the chief causes of the downfall 
of popular liberty in France, because they sapped the foundations 
of French popular law. But in England and America we leam 
that the Roman Law will never be adopted in its entirety # 
long as the Constitutions remain unchanged—for the simple 
reason that “ Anglo-American jurists are first Englishmen ot 
Americans and then jurists.” We should like to say some 
thing about the bearing of Dr. Emil Reich’s theory d 
Infamia on his theory of Slavery and the Patria Potestas ; but 
we must be content to refer our readers to this admirable little 
pamphlet, stuffed full of deep, suggestive, and occasionally daring 
thought. Nor is the style in the least degree repellent. Dr. 
Emil Reich has a taste for the piquant and the paradoxical. He 
is nearly flippant when he says that “the Vienna valse has pro 
one of the strongest pillars of the Austrian dynasty.” This is t0 
illustrate his theory, a common, if somewhat exaggerated one, 
that classical civilization was marked by what he calls “ the lack 
of private life.” His inference is that public life cannot b 
vigorous where private life is attractive. In modern France be 
warns us not to look for a spirit of “self-relying popular polities 
until Frenchmen cease to be enamoured of their theatres, concerts 
salons, and other amusements and distractions. Upon Dr. 
Reich’s theory we ought to be thankful for the present bitterness 
of party strife in England. 


ACROSS THE BORDER.* 


HE North-Western Frontier has always been India’s mot 
sensitive point. It was here that the tide of invasion 

centuries rolled in upon the fair plains and peaceful populations 
of Hindustan, and that Greek, Persian or ested started om 
the march in quest of booty or of empire. Recent events hare 
done much to enhance the traditional sensitiveness. 
Dalhousie’s annexation of the Panjab brought the British frontiet 
into immediate contact with the danger which threatened from 
the West. The progress of Russia made that danger im 
The old policy of inaction, called in question by Lord Lytte®, 
temporarily resumed by Lord Ripon, and finally repudiated by 
his successor, is now beyond the pale of serious discussion. Withe 
Russian railway from the Caspian to Samarcand, a Russian fiotilla® 
the Oxus, and Russian outposts within an easy canter of 
there is no longer any question of leaving events to 
themselves as they will in Afghanistan, and awaiting 
Indian end of the Khaiber Pass, or on the Indian side of @ 
Indus, the moment which Russia may select for hurling 
of Central Asia against a British army. Our disgraceful ignomaa® 


* Across the Border; or, Pathin and Belooch. By G. E. Olives 
M.Inst.C.E., &c. London: Chapman & Hall. 1890. 
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topography of a region in which English troops might, any 
rb called equate has given way before a more intelligent 
da ’ enterprising régime. An English general operating in 
Afghanistan would no longer be, as he would have been a decade 
wandering in a ferra incognita, the victim of incalculable 
og and unexpected accidents. Our military preparations 
now sufficiently advanced to justify the assertion that we 
bold the North-Western frontier in force. A twofold railway 
to Quetta enables us to operate when we please, 
ad on what scale we please, in the Pishin Plateau, and, 
gow that we have pierced the Kwaja Amram mountains at 
Khojak, to dominate Candahar. A continuous line of 
nilway, following the left bank of the Indus from Attok to 
Kurrachee, ensures to the whole line of defence the prompt 
grival of English reinforcements. This military line already is 
in direct communication at various important points with the 
Indian railway system to the East, and from. Lahore, Jhelum, 
Guzerat, and Mooltan all the resources of India could forthwith 
je poured in with adequate promptitude and with adequate 
idity, to meet any military emergency. The new railways are 
Jemented by a series of first-class roads on the west side of 
the Indus, which would greatly facilitate the rapid movement of 
the forces brought by the railways to the scene of action, and by 
fortified positions, which would effectually occupy an invading 
amy till reinforcements could arrive. The frontier force, no 
an independent army under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, has been placed—as every rule of military efficiency 
jemanded—with the rest of the British force, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and is in a condition of the highest efficiency. 
In the meanwhile an important movement has been going on 
among the warlike tribes of the frontier. The tact and skill of 
our political officers seem to have solved the difficult problem of 
adjusting our relations with communities to whom the traditions 
of diplomacy are unknown, and whose wild and ungovernable 
natures have hitherto defied every attempt alike at conquest and 
conciliation. 

Without bloodshed [says Mr. Oliver], without heart-burrings, without 
a sign of ill-feeling, a large portion of the Belooch country has 7 
= under settled government, has become an integral part of the Indian 
Empire, with no more loyal servants of the Crown than the men who but 
a few short years ago were distracted by constant intertribal warfare. 
Similar faculty fur dealing with the most desperate and reckless of wild 
clansmen has in the Khyber raised among the Afridis levies second to 
no i troops in the world, and who under their commandant, Major 
Aslam Khan, showed, in the recent Black Mountain Expedition, what an 
immensely valuable additional store of force is waiting—anxiously wait- 
ing—to be utilized should the necessity arise. 

Should this programme be effectively realized, and the Pathan 
and Belooch tribes be induced to live with us on terms of friendly 
subordination, and to enlist, as they seem inclined to do, in our 
army, the framers of our latest frontier policy may be congratu- 
lated on having met a very grave national anxiety with adroit- 
ness, insight, and success. Whatever trouble Russia may give 
usin this direction, we are now able to say that no reasonable 
means of resistance have been neglected, and we shall enter upon 
the conflict with all the contidence of thorough knowledge and 


agreeable incident of the new order of things is that the 
“close system,” if not formally condemned, is practically aban- 
doned. It is no longer impossible for an inn, with a few 
weeks’ leisure, to cross the border and devote his holiday to 
picking up useful information about the neighbouring country and 
itsinhabitants. The British Government no longer labours under 
the undignified necessity of warning its subjects that its protec- 
tion extends only within cannon range from its cantonments. 
The barbarous isolation in which these savage little frontier 
tmmunities have lived, their hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them, is giving way before the growing con- 
vetion that the English have no design against their independence, 
ind, meanwhile, are excellent paymasters and customers. Inter- 
course, which is felt to be mutually profitable, is likely to lead 
‘o mereased intimacy ; and we may hope to know more of races 
Which, though full of interest, have hitherto remained a sealed 
to the European student. Mr. Oliver's valuable volume 
how much there is in the Belooch and Pathan tribes which, 
every point of view, is deserving of observation. It is all 
the more interesting from a series of admirable illustrations from 
the pencil of Mr. J. L. Kipling, who for many years past has been 
urably associated with Indian art. Mr. Kipling at one time 
it his especial object to reproduce the native handicrafts- 
men of India, with scientific accuracy, each one in the precise 
ttitude proper to his trade. The result was a most vivid series 
realistic sketches, full of life and nature; and the same 
excellent characteristic is observable in the present illustrations. 
18, obviously, drawn with conscientions precision from life, 
Setar who knows the physiognomy of the frontier Pathan 
#* Beloochee can fail to admire the artistic skill with which 
wok y attitude, and expression have been caught. Each is a 
rte art,and the series gives a better idea than could be 
ern ed from any verbal description of the strange mixture of 
atone mien, well-chiselled feature, and ferocious or cunning 
_— which the frontier-man’s face exhibits. The portrait 
hic 4 nehan fruit-seller is humorous in its fidelity. Here is 

's verbal portrait: — 
iis loose, untidy dress, eneraliy in a state of dirt beyond the washer- 
and often with a shaggy sheepskin coat, travel- 
Sweat med to an extent that proclaims the presence of the 


wearer to the nostrils, though he be out of sight in the crowd; his long, 
unkempt, and frayed locks, loosely held together by some careless twists of 
a coarse cotton turban, soiled to the last degree, if not tattered, also'add to 
the wildness of his unwashed and weather-worn features; while his loud 
voice and rough manners complete the barbarian he is proud to pass for. 
The volumes abound in sketches equally picturesque. 

Mr. Oliver goes systematically through the tribes from South 
to North, and has something curious to tell of the history, re- 
ligion, customs, and the government of each. Religion, though 
indulgent to perjury, murder, wild commerce with women, and a 
louse proprietory sense as regards bullocks, plays a prominent 
part in the life of the Pathans. The mollah or priest is an 
exceedingly sacred person, and the Pathan who is unlucky enough 
tokill one will have difficulty in finding a resting-place among neigh- 
bouring tribes, reluctant to harbour so dangerous a refugee. Even 
an Afridi, who for the most part sticks at nothing, will refuse 
hospitality in suchacase, One such unfortunate had a rough ex- 
perience. 

Wearied at being hunted from tribe to tribe, he bethought himself of 
repentance. *‘ None of you will have me,” he said ; “ then I will, at any rate, 
do something to make you. I can but bea martyr. I wili go and killa 
Sahib.”” So back he came to Peshawur cantonment, and walked down to 
the Mall to look for a victim. Not finding one handy, he turned off and 
** went for” a rough-rider sergeant in difficulties with a troublesome horse, 
at whom he took deliberate aim. As luck would have it, the first bullet 
was stopped by a range-finder the sergeant had on him; but, before the 
latter could go for his assailant, the Pathan got another bullet through the 
sergeant’s helmet and made a bolt for it. A plucky native ran in, and the 
man was ultimately secured, tried by the commissioner the same evening, 
and, under summary powers, hanged next morning—perfectly satistied, as 
he declared, with himself for having expiated his offence, and with only 
one request to make, which was granted, that his body might not be 
burnt. 

Amongst such people the vendetta, of course, is a primary 
obligation, and a blood feud is almost a necessity to any 
gentleman of character and position. The Pathan soldier must 
occasionally have leave on “urgent private affairs,” and every- 
body knows what the euphemism means. If he comes back 
he has killed his man; if he does not, he has met too good a 
foe. Mr. Oliver tells a good story of two men, Mauladin Khan 
and Isa Khan, uncle and nephew, who were known to have a 
bad blood feud. Both served in the ranks together with exemplary 
courage and propriety, but their officers knew that, if ever they got 
leave together, only one would return. A new officer unfortunately 

ve leave to both; Isa Khan came back alone, having preluded 

nis holiday by a walk of a hundred and seventy miles, from 
Bunnoo to Dera Ismael Khan, in order to beg from a former 
officer some “ straight shooting powder,” in whose efficacy he had 
especial belief. If leave in such a case is refused, the man is 
bound to take French leave or to desert, and finds it difficult to 
understand the unsympathetic severity with which his proceeding 
is regarded by a hard-hearted commanding officer. Among the 
Peshawur Pathins the mother’s prayer is, that her child may grow 
up to be a successful thief, and a story is told of a precocious 
youngster who enlivened his studies by stabbing his tutor; his 
parents apologized for the lapse of manners on the ground that it 
was his first attempt! The general bloodthirstiness of the 
Peshawur people appears to have been too much for the nerves 
of the Commissioner. Five years’ experience of it, he says, out- 
weighed the wear and tear of all the rest of his Indian career. 
One Pathan in every three thousand in the Peshawur district is 
murdered annually, and the district, though constituting only a 
thirty-second part of the Panjab, contributes a third of the 
murders of the whole. Yet, despite his bloodthirstiness, the 
Pathan has an independence and nobility of his own :— 

He will come down, a stalwart, manly-looking ruffian, with frank and 
open manners, rather Jewish features, long hair plentifully oiled, under a 
high turban, with loose tunic, worn very long. He wears his clothes long 
in both senses—baggy drawers, a fungi or sash across his shoulders, 

rass sandals and sheepskin coat with the hair inside, thickly populated, a 
— heavy knife and a rifle, if he is allowed to carry either. He is certain 
to be filthy and he may be ragged; but he will saunter into a Viceregal 
Durbar as proud as Lucifer, and with an air of unconcern that a diplomatist 
might envy. 

“Am I not a Pathan?” covers every delinquency, and justifies 
any amount of personal pride. Such men, of course, make 
troublesome foes, but admirable recruits, and, once trained as 
soldiers, sink every other consideration in military zeal, and fight 
against kith and kin without the least compunction. Mr. Oliver 
gives a careful enumeration of the numbers that each clan can 
bring into the field, and insists with earnestness on the prosecution 
of a policy whose object it is to secure that, whenever we have 
to fight beyond the Indus, we may have the inhabitants of 
the country our friends and not our foes. Under such conditions 
the Khaiber would, he believes, be impregnable. The military 
importance of Cabul, with a view to a foe advancing from the 
Helmund or Ghuzni on the south, or from Balk and Bamian to 
the west and north, is such that Mr. Oliver strongly urges the 
construction of a railway to that capital; a work which, he 
maintains, would invulve no extraordinary physical difficulties, 
and to which the Amir might, if it were left in his hands, be 
induced to consent. Such a work would be the best of all 

ible replies to the menace conveyed by the Russian line to 
seed ; but the Amir and his brave henchmen must, indeed, 
have learnt much, and travelled fast, if they could regard so 
impressive a breach of their traditional exclusiveness without 
apprehension and dislike. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, | 


APPY is the author who gets himself enshrined in any of | 
M. Jouaust’s collections(1); and not, perhaps, least happy he 
who, though not deemed worthy of the splendours of the Biblio- 
théque artistique, nor granted the renown of a chef-d’euvre, 
has the entry of Les petits classiques, with Rotrou and St. 
Evremond, with Fontenelle and Voiture. Three of these, at 
least, would not hesitate to welcome the Prince de Ligne to 
be of their company. He was, indeed, something of a coxcomb, 
as when he said that the four happiest days of his life were 
the day when he first put on his uniform, the evening of his 
first battle, the day when somebody first said to him “I love 
you,” and the first day he went out after the small-pox, adding, 
that he preferred the first and fourth, because they could 
not be repeated, while the second and third, “ after the 
fifteenth repetition or so,” lost their savour. A great many 
of the es things sometimes attributed to him are undoubtedly 
not his, for the very simple and excellent reason that they had 
also been attributed to others before him, and in some cases to 
others yet again before them. The “ Mélanges philosophiques et 
humoristiques” given here have sometimes a certain eighteenth- 
century fadeur about them. But his letters are delightful, his 
portraits and (page sketches of the best kind, and his scattered 
traits as good as they can be. M. de Lescure, than whom no 
better editor could possibly have been chosen, seems to have endea- 
voured to obtain intelligence from the family as to any unpublished 
fragments, but without success. But what there is is quite good 
enough, and this collection or selection presents just the right 
quantity of it. For a surfeit of whipped cream is possible; and, 
though the Prince was very good cream, and most superiorly 
whisked, he was not, perhaps, very much more-—except for a 
certain firmness of character under his apparent frivolity which 
was characteristic enough of his class. 

We have before us two handsome volumes (2, 3), one the result 
of a public mission, the other of private enterprise, which have a 
certain community of subject, one dealing with the teaching of art, 
the other with the practice of one of its branches in England as 
seen by Frenchmen. In both there is remarkable, and, without 
foolish national vanity, agreeable evidence of the immense change 
in French opinion on such points which the last generation has 
seen. Up to, and for some time after, the Exhibition of 1851, 
Frenchmen had the utmost contempt, not merely for the industrial 
arts of England (in which, it must be confessed, they were for 
the moment justified, though the decadence was much more 
modern and accidental than they knew), but for English 
art proper. When they came over to see the second Exhibition 
of 1862, some of them woke up to the fact that in the South 
Kensington Museum England had not only an extraordinary 
collection, but the materials of a great revolution in theory and 
practice. Their own exhibition five years later revealed to them 
that Englishmen could paint. Another eleven years and that of 
1878 disturbed their dream that an “ article de Paris” was the 
only art article in the world; and yet another similar interval, 
ending last year, seems to have half-frightened them. M. Marius 
Vachon’s very careful and courteous report ends with a serious 
caution that France must look to her laurels. Meanwhile M. 
Sédille has undertaken to expound English architecture to a 
people who—London being one of the worst places in the country 
to study that architecture, and the French rarely going beyond 
London—are probably even more ignorant of it than of any- 
thing else British. M. Sédille has taken the trouble to acquire 
a real knowledge of his subject, and his sketch of English archi- 
tecture before the Gothic revival, if not faultless, is extremely 
creditable. The bulk of his book, however, as its title requires, 
is given to modern examples, which are abundantly illustrated 
both from the architects’ own drawings and from the professional 
periodicals. We are glad to see that M. Sédille, though in a 
manner which makes us not quite certain that he has actuall 
seen it, does justice to the most remarkable of all recent Englis 
churches, Mr. Pearson’s cathedral at Truro. But he gives most 
space to, and seems to take most interest in, the hybrid domestic 
architecture—* Queen Anne” and other—of the last twenty 


ears. 
, The Abbé de Périés’s book on the Faculty of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Paris (4) seems to deserve, and we hope to give it, more 
notice than can be summarily accorded here. We shall trust to 
return to it. 

Father Coconnier(5) has been a professor of scholastic philo- 
sophy, and is a professor of dogmatic theology. Such an experi- 
ence gives a man of any brains a terrible power of “ upsetting” 
his enemies, though the enemies usually appeal to a perfectly 
ignorant gallery to know whether a poor crétin who potters over 
such subjects has a right to be ot Father Coconnier in his 
book on the Soul attacks the materialists, and beats up their 
quarters in a way quite refreshing to see. But as friends, and in 


(1) Guvres Choisies du Prince de Ligne, Par M. Lescure. Paris : 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 

(2) L’ Architecture moderne en Angleterre. Par Paul Sédille. Paris : 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 

(3) Rapport sur les Musées et les Ecoles d'art industriel en Angleterre. 
Par Marius Vachon. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

(4) La faculté de droit dans Cancienne Université de Paris. Par V Abbé 
G. de Péries. Paris: Larose et Furcel. 

(5) L'dme humaine, existence et nature, Par le R. P. Marie Thomas 


Coconnier. Paris; Perrin. 


a manner brother initiates with him, we are bound to pp: 
him that it is much easier to beat up the enemy’s quarters tha 
to hold the field yourself. 

We may also note a French translation (Paris : Calmany 

of Mr. Herbert’s book on the centenary of French Republicanie 
and a pamphlet, Le change fossoyeur du libre échange, by ¥ 4 
Allard (Bruxelles: Imprimerie Rueez), on one of those subjery 
whereat wise men shudder and evade. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


N his Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross (Blackwooj t 
Sons) Mr. E. J. G. Mackay has avoided the anti Uarigg 
method generally adopted by writers of local histories, and aing 
at presenting in concentrated form, while observing the atric, 
limits of his subject, a miniature history of Scotland. This 
ject, justified as it is by the very important share of Fife gs 
Kinross in the making of Scottish history, is successfully realigg 
by Mr. Mackay. His book is a mirror of Scottislr history ax 
p Porte that none who consults can misread. “Tt is egg 
says Mr. Mackay, “to exaggerate local fame and magnify log 
worthies.” Much less easy is it to suggest how far cu 
of Fife is the history of Scotland, and to make such an illustratip 
or typical application of local history to the whole ki 
effective and convincing without failing to respect the law ¢ 
due proportion in treating local matters. In this miniaty, 
history the position of Fifeshire is kept well in view, with its, 
lation to the country at large, of which it was so frequently th 
centre and source of momentous national movements, Fe 
several centuries the land between Tay and Forth was ty 
theatre of stirring events. The murder of Rothesay at Falkland 
is but the first of a long series of tragedies, sad stories of th 
death of kings, and other violent deeds, chronicled once again ix 
Mr. Mackay’s survey. Somewhat fuller treatment is accords 
to Fifeshire history under the first five Jameses, Mary Stuar, 
and James VI. The murder of Cardinal Beaton, the rise of th 
Reformation, Mary’s imprisonment at Lochleven, Knox's life 
St. Andrews, the various attempts of the gentlemen of Fife 
colonize the Lewes, the formation of the Solemn League ai 
Covenant, Cromwell's brief sojourn in Fife after the fight # 
Pitreavie, the murder of Archbishop Sharp—that last ¢ df 
barbarity in the annals of Fife—may be cited to show thend 
material dealt with by the county historian. Mr. Mackay dos 
not overrate the historical importance of certain local events ia 
his excellent remarks on the performance of Lyndsay’s satirial 
interlude, “The Three Estates,” at Cupar in 1535, Knox’s fist 
sermon at St. Andrews, and the deputation of the Presbytenm 
Assembly to James VI. at Falkland, when Andrew Melville too 
the King by the sleeve, and said he was nothing but “God's sily 
vassal.” There are, of course, many names among the illustriow 
who figure in Mr. Mackay’s history of the little ancient ki 
of Fife who are not natives or worthies of Fife. Cromwell ws 
only six days in the district after crossing the Forth and entenm 
Burntisland; but, as Mr. Mackay says, with Cromwell begas 
the modern political history of Scotland, just as with Kam 
begins the modern Church history. Among more . 
visitors may be named Defoe, Johnson, Pennant, and Carlyle, al 
of whom wrote notable impressions of the land and the natives 
Adam Smith, Chalmers, Wilkie, and Campbell, the Lord Che 
cellor, are among the more prominent of modern worthies. But 
Mr. Mackay finds the worthies of Fife more numerous than & 
can catalogue, though his is a goodly list, while the characterd 
the man of Fife is not easily expressed in clear, brief terms I 
the Aberdeen man is more Scotch than the Scotch, the Fiferows 
much that “lies outside of,” yet is not foreign to, the ordinay 
Scotch character, and it is well to remember, as Mr. Macy 
points out, that Scott wrote of the “Folk of Fife ” in the dedice 
tion of his novels as if they were a distinct section of the 


le. 

Phe Political Problem, by Albert Stickney (Kegan Paul, Treat, 
Triibner, & Co.), deals with an ancient source of complaiik 
namely, the want of accord between theory and practice, and it® 
not now for the first time uttered of that blessed thing Demoast 
Government. Mr. Stickney finds, after careful consideration? 
the working of government in the United States, that there 8 
a deplorable difference between the Democratic theory and ‘ 
Democratic practice. The supreme power in the State “ths 
in the hands of the »le, such is the theory; but does 

American people” find it realized in practice? Stickoe 
trows not. “Will any one say that public men and + 
methods are under the supreme control of the people?” Bot 
people select and control their own servants? Mr. Sticknéj ij 
convinced about it. The people are not so usefully empl 
All they enjoy “in practice” is “a right of revolution 

always had imagined that the chief joy of living 4 
cratic rule was this same sacred right of revolution. And af 
Mr. Stickney very courageously questions the entire sys th 
administration, popular eisction, and so forth, as 
United States. The best citizens, he declares, are de re 
that system from public service, and forced to neglect 


duties as electors. This old and palpable truth has malt’ 
reformer of Mr. Stickney. We sincerely trust he am’ 


the ear of his fellow-citizens—if, indeed, most of 
of them are not already of his mind on the subject of 
ment by the people. 
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History, compressed as it is in The Prelude of Modern History, 
by J. E. Symes (Rivingtons), a little book of some six centuries 
éthe world’s history,” is suggestive of patent extract of beef 
Summary, indeed, is the method of Mr. Symes, and 
trated is the historical pabulum here compressed from 
Gibbon, Milman, Freeman, &c., for the much-crammed pupil. 
fa of “The Triumph of Christianity,” twelve of “The 
ful of the Western Empire,” seven of “Some Fathers of the 
h,” ten of “The Rise of the Papacy,” and so on to six 
of “Europe in the Ninth Century ”—such is the composi- 
fim of this short cut to useful knowledge, designed for the use of 
those “ who have not time or inclination to study larger works 
athe subject.” 
* The Industrial History of England, by U1. de B. Gibbins 
(Methuen & Co.), is the first volume of the “University Ex- 
tasion Series,” edited by Mr. J. E. Symes, intended for those 
vided persons who “have not time to study in detail, 
ke. &c.,” or, to put it plainly, for “extension students and home- 
rading circles.” This shortening or smoothing of the ways to 
jnowledge is surely being a little overdone. Mr. Gibbins has 
iled a book not without merits, yet is it but a book of out- 
fines such as is not likely to make its readers studious. We 
annot but wonder what kind of student it is that has no time 
or study in the only way that study can be usefully pursued. 

A Protest against Agnosticism, by P. F. Fitzgerald (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, ‘I'riibner, & Co.), is a metaphysical treatise on the 
philosophy of belief that appears to us to be even more successful 
wa protest against the excessive study of the works of gr 
thanas a plea for the reasonableness of belief. But Mrs. Fitz- 

beclouds her writing with a mass of quotations from all 
inds of authors, weighty and worthless, to the confusion of 
the methodical person who would follow her argument without 
interruption by irrelevant issues. 

Only the man of leisure can be expected to read and strictly 
meditate the fourteen lengthy cantos in “ semi-dramatic form” of 
The Pleroma, by the Rev. E. P. Chittenden (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). This indescribable production is “ characteristically 
modern.” The author remarks, “In no other period of human 
learning could it have been conceived and executed.” The whole 
“world-process,” or creation, is set forth in odes, choruses, 
i and recitation. There are choruses of all the Ethers— 
vegetable, mineral, animal, psychic, and pneumatic. All the 
geological ages become vocal to “ musical metres,’ as when— 


Hum with the nerve-wing insect swarms, 

Orthopter, neuropter, gay silken forms ; 

Rend with the earthquake ; moan with the storms 
That crush the shady bowers, 

Corridors echo to Archeosaurus, 

Bellowing near—a shuddering chorus ; 

Sluggard amphibians drowsing before us 
While Phoebus looms and lowers. 


Issued by the author, Dr. J. Dunbar Hylton, of Palmyra, New 
Jersey, is a less mystical, yet not less imposing, poem entitled 
The Sea King, which purports to be a “ tale of the Crusade under 
Richard the First of England.” But Richard suffers from too 
many competitors in Dr. Hylton’s discursive rhyming, and it is 
mt till the sixth canto that that Lion-Heart makes any brave 
tow. There are some bright fluent descriptive passages in this 

poem, though they cannot be said to be any compensation 

‘the tediousness of a narrative poem of extraordinary length, 
Written entirely in rhymed couplets. 

The Nine Worlds, by Mary E. Litchfield (Boston and London : 
Ginn & Co.), is a collection of short stories, illustrative of Norse 
uythology, written in a simple and effective style, and selected or 
vapted translations of the Eddas, Grimm's “Teutonic Mytho- 
gy,” Rydberg, and other authorities. 

mg new editions we have My Mother and I, by Mrs. Craik 
Macmillan & Co.); Kingsley’s Sermons for the Times (Macmillan 
& 00); Conflicts of Capital and Labour, by George Howell, 
MP,, revised to date (Macmillan éz Co.) ; Of Palomide, by /élian 
Prince (E. W. Allen); James Vraille, by J. C. Jeffery (Allen & 
0a), and The Silver Question and the Gold Question, by Robert 
(Simpkin & Co.) 

_ We ve also received Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia, with an 
troduction by Havelock Ellis, “Camelot” Series (Walter 
Scott); The Seasons of the Year, Vol. Ul. of Carmen Macaro- 
mum, & pocket volume of extracts from foreign and ancient 
re, with translations by J. W. Mollett (Gilbert & Riving- 

wn); Rhuddlan Castle, and other Poems, by the Rev. F. W. 
ermaster (Coventry : Curtis & Beamish); Mr. T. E. Heller's 
= educational handbook, The New Code, 1890-91, twentieth 
fe on(Bemrose); Were they Sinners? by C.J. Bellamy (Spring- 

ld, Mass. : Authors’ Publishing Co.) ; Gutter and Mansion, a 
any by Elliot Walters (Calcutta: Pritchard); Mr. W. R. 
Skinner ; 8 Joint-Stock Registration Manual for the half-year end- 
hina 1890; and Poor's Manual of Railroads (New York: 

Poor). 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
mps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
Msg decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
tent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarcrpAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricr, 388 SourHampTon Street, Stranv, Loypox. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTs oF No. 1,820, Sepremper 13, 1890: 


Chronicle. 
Canon liddon. _ Pierrot, Politician and Duellist. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre on Law and Morals. 
“Something Craggy.” The Cardinal's Precedence. 
The Cavalry Maneuvres, The Longford Castle Pictures, 
The Earth “ Full Up.” _—Strikes. 

Is it real? 


Gunners on Dartmoor, 
Money Matters. The Ejisteddvod. 
Racing. The Growth of Belfast. | American Women’s Athletics, 


Manx Names. Novels. 

Official Publications of the United States Government, 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Windsor Forest. 
Gatherings of a Soul. | Guide-Books and Travel-Books. 
Nine Classical Books. 

Across the Border. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London ;: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ,YCEUM.—RAVENSWOOD.—On Saturday, September 20, 
will be given for the first time a Play by Herman Merivale, from the story of “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor"—" RAVENSWOOD.” Mr. Irving, Mr. ‘erriss, Mr. MacKintosh, 
Mr. Wenmen Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Macklin, Mr. Howe, Mr. Gordon Craig. Mr. Tyars. 
Mr. Haviland, Miss Le Thiere, Mrs. Pauncefort, and Miss Ellen Terry.-.Box Office (Mr. 
J. Hurst) now open Ten to Five.—LYCEU M. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— SATURDAY CONCERTS. — The 


.E. 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Stall Tickets (transferable) for the Twenty Concerts, 
Two Guineas each. 


(THE BRITISH and FOREIGN ASSOCIATION, 38-40 

Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. Correspondence, Literary, Social. BS ad 
3,250 members all over the world. Journal), 6s. Write 
(enclosing postage) or call, CHIEF SECRETARY. above. 


Ask your Tailor for 
‘*MADDOCK’S BELWARP SERGES & COATINGS.” 


“BELWARP” 
SERGES 


AND 


COATINGS. 


30 VARIETIES TO CHOOSE FROM. 
The leading features of the Belwarp Coatings and Serges. 


They are PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE, combining the EXCELLENCE 
AND HARD-WEARING QUALITIES of the OLD ENGLISH MAKES with al? 
improvements effected by the most modern machinery. 


They are dyed with WOADED DYES ONLY. The COLOURS are therefore 
PERMANENT and DEFY SALT WATER and CLIMATIC CHANGES. — The 
BELWARP SERGES and COATINGS are suitable for every kind of MORNING 
and EVENING WEAR and TRAVELLING and TOURISTS’ SUITS. They are 
made in a variety of qualities, from the lowest to the highest-priced ones. to suit every class 
of wearer, Each of the qualities can be repeated, and are always uniform and reliable. 


FOR LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES AND FOR COYS' HARD WEAR 
THEY ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Asa guarantee of material and dye, every second yard is stamped on the back 
| with the BELWARP TRADE MARK. without which no cloths are genuine, 
} Supplied DIRECT FROM THE MILL TO TAILORS AND CLOTHIEKS ONLY, 
| by the Sole Manufacturers, 


| JOHN MADDOCKS & CO., BRADFORD, YORKS. 
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BITTERS 
BITTERS 
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SOULE'S 
SOULE’S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE’S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE’S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE'S 
SOULE’S 


“HOP BITTERS.” 
“HOP BITTERS.” The HOP BITTERS 
“HOP BITTERS,” ©0., Limited, in con- 


sequence of the nume- 


“ HOP BITTERS.” imitations of their 


 World-renowned Medi- 
“HOP BITTERS. cine, have deemed it 


“HOP BITTERS.” desirable to bring the 
name of the Originator 
“HOP BITTERS.” oF the celebrated “HOP 


“HOP BITTERS.” BITTERS” (Dr. SOULE) 


more prominently before 
“HOP BITTERS.” _ the public, in order to 


“HOP BITTERS.” their announcements ac- 
cordingly. 


“HOP BITTERS.” 


“HOP BITTERS,” the PUREST, CHEAPEST 
ani BEST BITTERS EVER MADE. They are 
compounded from HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
PODOPHYLLIN, and DANDELION —the oldest, 
best, and most valnable medicines in the worl@ 
and contain all the best and most curative properties 
of all other Bitters, being the greatest BLOOD PURI- 
FIER, LIVER REGULATOR, and Life and Health 
Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health 
can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 


THEY GIVE NEW LIFE and VIGOUR to the 
aged and infirm. To all whose employments cause 
irregularity or who require an Appetiser, Tonic, and 
Mild Scimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being 
highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, WITHOUT 
INTOXICATING. 


No Matter what your feelings or symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop 
Bitters, Don't wait until you are sick, but if you feel 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may 
save your life. Hundreds hive been saved by so 
doing. They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring 
for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 
beverages, 


DO NOT SUFFER YOURSELF, or LET YOUR 
FRIENDS SUFFER, but USE and URGE THEM 
TO USE Dr. SOULE'S 


“HOP BITTERS.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS 
AND DRUGGISTS, 


In two sizes, 
4s. 6d. and 2s, 6d, 


“HOP BITTERS.” 

“HOP BITTERS.” OBSERVE. 

“HOP BITTERS.” The HOP BITTERS 
CO., Limited, in conse- 


“ HOP BITTERS.” quence of the numerous 


“HOP BITTERS.” Medicine, have 


“HOP BITTERS.” deemed it desirable to 
bring the of the 
“HOP BITTERS.” aw cele- 
brated “Hop Bitters” 
“HOP BITTERS.” 
“HOP BITTERS.” nently before the public, 
in order to prevent future 
“HOP BITTERS.” 


“HOP BITTERS.” 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &o, 


EXCHANGE 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


BONUS YEAR 180. 
To secure the Maximum Benefits, Lite Policies should be effected before 
ROVIDENT LIFE 


December 31 next. 
OFF] 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 


FounDED 1806, 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances oo ee 
Invested Funds .. oe 
AnnualIncome.. 
Claims and Surrenders paid 
Bonuses declared .. eo ee os oe 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime or at death are DOW granyi 
with Participation in Profits. 
SURRENDER VALUEs are allowed after the payment of One Full Year's Preming, 
S Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms in lieu of the Surrender tay 
n cash, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, 
Actuary and Secretan, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPA, 
Established 1803-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8, 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £iamm 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Mang, 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH Lay 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. Founded 1839. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. per Annum, 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
WM, SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, Genera! Manager 12 Waterloo Pix, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSU, F.LA., Acty. & Sec. Londoa, 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, — 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,050, 
CASH BONTE* paid in Reduction of Premiu.r:. £8,000,000, 
GROSS INCOME, £500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIET, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FIVE PER CENT. paid on Shares (£30 each), and on Deposits of £500ai 
upwards made for fixed terms. 


Derosirs or £5 AND Upwarps at One Montu’s Notice, Four per 


Reserve Fund 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, HERBERT TEMPLE, 


HE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, Lom 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £1,900,000, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £500 000, PAID-UP, £250,000, 
power to increase, 
HEAD-OFFICE—15 LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Bankers. 
NK OF ENGLAND. | MARTIN & CO. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND London; and 
OFFICES AT BURNOS AYRES—4%6 PLEDAD. 
Deposits received at the London Office for nxed periods, at rates of interest to be ascertaial 
on application. 
The present rates are 4} per cent. for one year, 5 per cent. for two or three years. 
Letters of Bu of Exchange, and Cable ‘ 
i ine Republi iated, advanced upon, or colleetias. 
EDWARD ARTHUR, 


uy | YIE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited 
Subscribed Capita! Up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £350,000. 
Head ‘Uttice: for ed peric at rates of interest to be sscertaiadl 
Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branca! 


payable in Buenos Montevideo. Rosario, and other cities of the Argentines! 
bli: tiated or sent for coliection. 
Peffects “Purchases of Conpens. and other Securities 
i > ertakes every description of banking business. 
gwithin's Lane, BRUCE THORNBURY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Las 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayabie on demand. TWOF 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below £100. undertals 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Vaiuables ; the Collection of Bills ot Exehait 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and 1) 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. TIf[E BIRKBECK 4 LMANACK, 
particulars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mana 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON. — SPECIAL CLASSE: 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. oi 
SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientifi 
the Intermediate M.B. (London) Examinations. 
Fee for the whole Course, to Students of the Ifospital .. 
To others 
A SPECIAL CLASS is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examination. | tong 


These Classes will commence in October, and are not contined to Students 
ry MUNRO Scott, Wares 


[THE COLONIAL COLLEGE end TRAININ 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, *utto'k. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Lif>. 
The College owns and ‘arms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Pros,ectus ov application to the Resident 


FIEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBER 


PREPARATION for all EXAMINATIONS as well as for COMMERCIAL LIFE 
Latest Success : 
INDIA CIVIL SEXVICE, JULY 1890, , 
. M. s SSED marks. 
A. M. BRIGSTOCKE, PA the 


“HOP BITTERS.” 


Such a success has never yet heen obtained by any other Eng? ish Seh 


* For particulars apply to W. LAWRENCE, M.A., Oakley Lodge, Fulham, SM 993 
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